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= Bea HILST “the iron is hot,” and 
4 bject—the relations be 


our su 
tween architecture and { hye ol her 
‘arts ’—is before our readers, 
we would strike once more, and 
endeavour to shape out some of 
those implements of argument, 
which, if well-wrought and 
sound, may be used in the 
exertions which we all are 
bound to make to establish our 






art in its proper and intended 





; There may be now 
‘Se nothing new in our saying that 
Sh ss tes 


ie architecture as art, has manifold 


? 


- position. 


relations, and might be conducive to 
“CS social progress more than it has 
hitherto been; or that the import- 
ance to such ends, of study of the 
effect of a combination between objects of 
nature and art ; 
have lately been considered by us, are not pro- 
perly appreciated. 
views of art which we will assume are those of 
architects, certain opinious not merely must be 
held, but must be capable of being presented iu 
such phraseology and sequence, as will hold the 
attention of the public. ‘Truly, it is one thing 
to have what is ordinarily called knowledge ; 
and it is another thing to be capable of com- 





and those other points which 


But, in order to inculcate 


municating it, or doing justice to opinions— 
possibly in themselves correct. 
The cause cannot spare the services of one 


soldier in the strife against ignorance, which is 


prevalent notwithstanding the fashionable study 
of architectural antiquities and history. The 
weapons must be well-tempered; and not one 
flaw in the armour must be left. ‘To the correct 
appreciation of the nature and capabilities of 
the art, each one of us—to use the common 
form of speech But the very 
learner can be sensib‘e of a defect in the teach- 


may contribute. 


ing,—of an inconsequential position required of 
him to be taken up. 
a dropped link in the explanation, or argument ; 
and his attention wanders very naturally, where 
the hold on his comprehension has been let loose, 
The indispensable requisite for all teaching, as 
for all art, therefore is perspicuity. 

The public do not perceive the real purpose 
of art and the scope of architecture, because the 


IIe is easily conscious of 


art of architecture is what has been of late 
seldom exhibited to them; and they cannot 
admit, simply because they are told so, that 
such value may appertain to the art. We are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the sort of interest 
which was shown in the exhibition of designs 
for the Government Offices. 
were led to hope for better resulis, judging 
from the number of visitors to Westminster 
Hall during the first week. Few ofthe visitors 
seemed to think it necessary to do more 
than look at the attractive perspective views 
—ignorant, apparently, that the real design 
of a competitor was that which was shown 
only in the whole number of his drawings, or 
was to be pictured in the mind after the study 
and combination of these, rather than seen on 
a single sheet of paper. Were such to be neces- 
sarily the result of giving perspective views, we 
could almost doubt whether it would not be 
better to exclude rather than require them. 


We confess we 


However that may be; to form any opinion of 


218 architectural designs, from the one or two 
visits which the majority of persons paid to 
Westminster Hall, seemed really as absurd 
as it might be to give an opinion of the 


works in a library from the mere inspection of 


the shelves and book-backs. Still, it would 
’ . 7 

doubtless have been well—even for the educa- 
tional result which was being served—to have 


} 


had the exhibition open for a longer period, 
But, the publie having yet to become ac- 
quainted with the full scope of architecture, it 
is idle to complain, when the occasion arrives, 
that taste for the art is w unting It has to be 
demonstrated that the arf ean raise emotions 
which are excited by beautiful objects, and can 
be studied with pleasure and advanta 


e equ il to 
what architectural history or archol ey, as 
considered apart, can afford. Show that the 
subject will repay such attention; unfold the 
elements of the study, and direct the means to 
be taken im following it; and there can be no 
reason why art should not be pursued as any 
other new pleasure, such as the study of natural 
history, to which so much attention has been of 
late awakened. 

When we find how much that is beautiful and 
interesting in the natural world has escaped the 
sight of the public, can there be any surprise 
that art should equally have remained in great 
part undetected? We therefore think that 
there is no real ground for the lamentations 
which we hear sometimes from those who have 
done the very most towards the production of 
eood architecture, regrets that after all, there 
should be no faculty of perception and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public This complaint is, 
in fact, tantamount to an assertion that archi 
tecture is an art intended for the peculiar en- 


joyment of one class of persons—architects 


The explanation of what is remarked, resides in 
the mere fact that the chief interest—we may 
even say beauty—of architectural art, requires 
the exercise of a certain amount of attention, 


for which there must be the conviction of an 


inducement. In this circumstance, art by no 
means differs from nature or any subject that 
can attract the perceptive faculties. Ce tainly, 
the higher pleasures from the acquisition of 


knowledge, are attainable only after some initia- 
If such be the ease,-—if the beauty 


tory labour. 
of nature itself is not at once in all its phases 
discerned,—can it be wondered at that our art 
does not necessarily and instantly catch observ- 
As regards drawings, there is this also 
to be recollected—a thing obvious enough when 
poken of, but too often forgotten—that the 
best views of buildings are merely the represen 
tation of the art, not the thing itself; they are 
essentially technicalities, and should not be ex- 
pected to afford detight which it is reason- 


able to look for only from the actual work of 


ation 


< 


architecture. 
to the public, we are inclined to think there 
is not the probability of apathy 


If this last be properly presented 


such as is 
imputed to the public in exhibitions of architec- 
tural drawings. ‘There is, it may be admitted, a 
certain difference in the aptitude of perception 
of the beauty in nature, and that in architec- 
tural art—but not more, perhaps, than might 
The love of natural beauty 
originates in au instinct, and is developed from 
the love of art— 
though of that which is founded upon nature— 


be anticipated. 
the earliest period of life: 


wiust be always a thing acquired, and varying 
with circumstances. But we do not believe 
that a result produced by architecture upon the 
common eye, is so entirely non-existent as is 
supposed. Take the case of the village churches 
the mansions of the olden time, 


that crest the 


of our country: 


or the “ towers and battlements ” 


rock, or are,— 


** Bosom’'d high in tufted trees,” 


or the country seats, from princely Chatsworth 
and Castle Howard to many a smaller house 
with trees, garden-ground, and green sward 
about it; and from all these there will be 
some emotion experienced which must be re- 


ferred, whilst partly to the natural scenery, 


partly also to art. Where architecture is thus 
located, there is no want of power 


ill 





impress itself upon the popular pere 
Again, s iall we be told that the public eve 


is wh ily blind to the effeet of the dome of St. 
Paul’s, or the towers of many a Gothic cathe 

dral, rising above the surrounding town, or of 
the almost unequ illed scene of the quadrangle 
and colonnades of Greenwich Hospi al?’ Recent 
1 


ar beaw ! . “ 2 } " ] : 
architecture, then, faus to produce its due im- 


pression, from causes other than defects inhe- 
‘ ore ; 
rent in the arf, or in ti UDI 
TI chief purnose the ex | tior of art ofte 
he chiel pur} Lue CXhibition OF a, iten 
Ms + 2 } 1 } ] . * 4) } 
is not realised because the mind of the observer 
is pre-occupied by a “ little learning’ in some 
style, which he ma & universal standard. 
He judges Of what is betor him by appiuca- 


tion of a particular code or grammar, properly 


suited to 4aildings — or considered apart 
from the whole scene, or true architectural 
effect, which requires the element of natural 
beauty —and those, ouildings which belong 


not to our owntime. He is too much occupied 
otherwise, to discover either the real beauty of 
the structure, or that of the combination of 
nature and art. Thus it may happen that an 
observer, less educated in the technicalities of 
architectural detail, though he may realise less 
in some respects, may realise more of that ex 
pression of art which we have been considering. 
It will not be unde stood that the detail of the 
mere building is uni@portant: on the contrary, 
detail both contribures more than is supposed 
to the general elfect, and is required to afford 
the progressive delight for which in its absence, 


there would be only a soon exhaustible impres- 
sion. Detail, too, is the element of a special 
combination with nitural be.uty—the com- 
bination of art-work in mouldings and orna- 
ment, with sunlight and shade—a description 
of beauty itself which can be unappreciated 
only because it is seen seldom in our towns, 
and in our climate and atmosphere. Even 
the professional architect, however, is apt to 
attach importance to details as though they 
held a primary place in the scenic effect 

he begins by examining these, and is de- 
lighted when he finds something curious and 
novel: whereas his observation should rather 
pursue the natural course, and descend from the 
general effect to the particular beautiful features. 
The ordinary observer—for whom, after all, the 
art is intended—pursues a different course, 
and one which is perhaps most consistent with 
reason, as with the intention of the designer of 
the art-work. Such au observer may not arrive 
at the perception of all or many of the beauties 
of detail; but the professional observer passes 
over much that is of elief imp tance, in his 
search after what is minute and technical. This 
mistaken view of architecture is what has been 
fostered by those fashionable studies to which 
we have referred. 


HNCCOMMUNS Cri 


ieal as to mould- 


iugs aud ornaments, knows what is synchro- 


Every one is 


nistic with a style, aud vituperates the un- 
happy author of the slightest heresy in sueh 
fy appear to have dreaded 


h 


, , 
particulars. frehite 
j ive fol- 


tue im yutation Ol jonorance, ana 


lowed the lead,—inasmuch as they have been 


induced to give too little attention to outline, 
erouping, and mass: site and surrounding 
ae i _ 
objects; general proportion, and breadth of 


shade. For one section of the | ublic, the ele- 
meuts of architectural beauty which are most 
for the other—the 
amateur critics—an unfortunate mistake is fos- 


important are not pr vided ; 


tered. ‘The latter class are unlikely to discover 
that they are not contributing much to the ad- 
vancement of art: they are absorbed in a pursuit 
—that of antiquarianism—which has heretofore 
been the occupation of narrow minds ; which yet 
requires au annual protest that it has higher 


aims than are sometimes imputed to it; but 
which, even now, is followed as an amusement, 
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‘bute to the effect, by accident rather than 
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or an end, rather than as a means and as con- | the opposite side of the river—cases which “9 | 
ducive to modern progress. Thus, the mere | rather prefer to quote for the — — 
antiquary is the very opposite of one possessing from their exhibiting little of architec _ . 7 
feeling for art. He may admire what 1s curious, | or at least such as would be considered =. 
and even beautiful, in an old work; but he is |The effect of art referred to, however, 1s that | 
unfitted by his constitution to recognise the | which, whether called architectural or not, the 
particular beauty of real art,—which requires architect must sect himself to produce if he 
that there should be evidence of constant work would have his art appreciated, and conducive 
aud active mind. The predominant attention | to the great ends which we have supposed were 
to style and detail, however, would be of less | within its scope. 
importance, as we have often said, were there | ‘This lesson it is his business to have learned, 
general agreement as to the particular style and to use where art is now most needed,— 
which should prevail. In such latter case, the |jn the architecture of strects,—and to this | 
merely antiquariat. or technical view of our art branch of our subject especially, we shall next 
having worked itself out, amateur critics would give attention. 
turn to the real art, and appreciate ean 7 
see beauty which they now do not see,—and the 7 al | 
result would be speedily that progress which is THE GOVERNMENT COLLECTION OF RAW 
at present impossible. Gradual advancement, AND MANUFAC rURED PRODI CTS. 
rather than sudden and frequent revolutions,— Our notice of the collection of animal products in 
progress, in fact, as opposed to experimental the Museu.n at Brompton having led to inquiries 
attempts at revivification ; the study, and in one we find it necessary to give some particulars of 
manner the use, of all styles—yet the improve- ms prosmemings of her Majesty’s Commissioners in 
‘nt and perfection of one; these are the best {1's respect. sities - 
wate ra aed nana es producing At the close of the Great Exhibition pci 
grand works in our arf, as they assuredly are prac — of fureiga one nonneey oe 
of securing that public appreciation upon which manersehe par een NHL praepatetisse! va 
so much depends. ‘Therefore, we are justified winetar si xe . = ae i ; ene be ie - Poe a 
} > -assertine | P t fo = | ‘ yroximate fut ure of specime BS em vr eres par pgs € ich O ic att ) classes 
in re-asserting that for the | into which the Great Exhibition had been divided. 
art, it would be better that the worst style that 
ever was invented should be taken as a basis, so 
that there were general unanimity,—than that 





Toe classes—JI. Mining and mineral products. 
II. Chemical and pharmaceutical products; III. 
igs 7 ate | Substances, vegetable and animal, used as food; IV. 
the present condition should be maintained,— Vegetable and animal substances used in manufac- 
opposed, as it is, to the chance alike of deve- tures; and Class XXVII. (closely allied to Class I.) 
lopment of the art, and to the perception Of | Mapufectures in mineral substances for ornamental 
it. But we have said so much on this subject, | and building purposes; these five classes were most 
that we will only wind up our observations with liberally contributed, and firmed by far the greatest 
the expression of regret at the loose views and | proportion of the specimens. 
misconception of the true art which prevail, and, ‘The entire collection was then carefully removed 
are engendered in our own body. and deposited in Kensington Palace, in charge of 

The art of architecture, then, whilst its ex- | Mr. Read, and a small staff of assistants. From that 
pression can be even interfered with by technical , period the public generally lost sight of and was un- 
elements and features of detail, is greatly de- acquainted with the measures the Royal Commissioners 
pendent upon elements which can be appre- ata cagaged upon fur the last five years at 
ciated by all, but which are most frequently | neeyee Fete. 


. . | Many of the foreign commissioners having ex- 
out of consideration. Ofte ev contri- en ee © % Te 
left out of ¢ — ften th ‘ | pressed a wish, that in return for the specimens pre- 


: nie P é : sented they should be supplied with samples of 
design. How is it that that unpretentious brick- | pritish products, her Majesty’s Commissioners 
built dwelling-house, which we had in the jeadily responded to the wish, and directed their 
mind’s eye some sentences back, aud which may | officers to colleet specimens of raw and manu‘actured | 
be seen in many a pleasant nook in the metro- products of the United Kingdom for presentation to 
politan counties,—with little that would be | foreign countries. These specimens were confined to | 
called ornament or architectural detail, save a | examples of the four first classes, and class twenty- 
porch and simple cornice,—affords more real | seven; and contained specimens of raw mineral pro- 
dleasure to the observer, and impresses itself ducts; series illustrating the munufacture of iron, 
a on the recollection, than many a street | steel, copper, and lead ; chem'cal and pharmaceutical 
front not wanting in elaboration, or in merit | Preparations of first quality ; samples of our finest 
of details? In the one, there may even be | cereals and legumes, and other varicties of seed; 


features of the worst character of that school | ®™ples illustrating the ens of vegetable and 
of the Adams, which seems to have attained | imal matter fur manufactariog epee and of 
extraordinary prevalence; in the other, dress- | class twenty-seven, interesting examples of the appli- | 
. d . | cation of mineral substances for ornamental and bu:ld- 
ings of the best character, like those of the _ing purposes. These specimens numbered in each set 
Farnese, or the Pandolfini Palace. Yet some- | 794 examples, and were arranged in Jarge trays, 
how, there is some element in the first which is | placed on slides, and inclused in strong, well-finished 
lacking in the other. There is, perhaps, a pro- cases. ‘Two cases formed the set for presentation, 
jecting centre, octagonal or square; and the and weighed together, when completed, nearly two | 
windows, however plain, may be grouped with |tons. Thirty sets were formed, containing ia the | 
some attention to structure, to symmetry of the aggregate 21,240 specimens. | 
front, and to proportion in the stories: but above | The following is a list of the countries that have | 
all, the building has an obvious base and fore- | had collections prepared for them :—Ameriea (United | 
ground; and it forms one feature of a group | States of), Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, | 
which takes in trees and sky, and terrace and | Egypt, France, Frankfort-on-Main, Greece, Grand 
garden-ground ; and which ‘attracts every eye, | Duchy of Hesse, Hanover, Netherlands, Portugal, 
and delights every observer, unless him who | oe yore renege Saxony, Spain, Sweden and 
begins by critical examination of the archi- | Warteburch aud, ‘Tunis, Turkey, Tuscany, and | 
tectural details. On the banks of the ‘Thames, | gs ae accompanied with a printed cata- | 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond, and further |logue, containing particulors of the specimens, a copy | 
up the river, there are many places which ex- | of the jurors’ reports, and four volumes of the illus- 
emplify the effects that we have been consider- | trated official and descriptive Catalogue of the Great | 
ing. A surface of grass descending towards | Exhibition of 1851. ‘ 

ihe stream; a well-turfed bank, or a lichen-| It is scarcely necessary to add, that the gift hos | 
covered retaining wall, with a simple moulded | been higbly appreciated by the governments of the | 
capping: trees, and objects animate and in- | countries ts whom they were presented. 

animate, making up a fresh picture from every | A duplicate set of these specimens will shortly be | 
point of view ; the clear running water and exhibited in the Royal Commissioners’ Gallery of | 
pure air which may be met with here, but lower | Avimal Products in the South Kexsington Museum. 
down the river are unknown,—life and move- |, When this matter was complete, the Commissioners’ | 
ment which charm, without the confusion and | {tention was cirected to the fact, that a very con- | 
noise which distract the attention in London: | siderable number of the mineral products were in | 
all these are elements in the effect,—but such | marge ‘asses, end the vageable aod mony of the | 
ae te Me a Rees er : -,. | Manufactured products presentcd to them were in 
elements as the art, or the building, appear tO | dunticate. The Commissioners considercd that 
be in harmony with, and necessary to. We may l a 1 : f rie carey went eeRe wees 
refer to the present, residence of the Duchess of | a hr cnetesk testictamneeee 
Orleans, at Thames-Ditton, and the grounds of is 1ould be separated from the large masses of miuerals, 
g 


a ae jand samples selected from the vegetable, animal, and 
Garrick’s Villa, at Hampton, each as seen from | mauufaciured products, aud formed into sets of speci- 











| mens for educational purposes, and presented to 


various free museams and mechanics’ institutes of the 
United Kingdom. This idea has been fully carried 
out, and the following are the principal places 


that have received the benefit of her Majesty’s Com- 


missioners’ consideration, viz. ;—Chichester, Leicester, 


Sunderland, Winchester, Warrington, Canterbury, 


Truro (School of Mines), Birmingham (Queen’s 
College), and the Museum of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardeus, Kew, 

Eich set of specimens contained from 600 to 800 
varieties, and was accompanied with a MS, descrip- 
tive catalogne, containing particulars of their locality, 
uses, analysis, &c. 

A duplicate set of these specimens will be exhibited 
in the Royal Commissioners’ Gallery. 

The public may possibly have entertained an 


| Opivion, that after the close of the Great Exhibition 


of 1851, the labours of her Majesty’s Commissioners 
had ceased ; but that is not the fact : ever alive to the 
importance of education, the officers under the Com- 
missioners have been fully engaged in carrying out 
their views ; and one important object has been to 
diffuse through the specimens of raw and series of 
manufactured products, presented to the various free 


museums, general iformation to the masses. 





THE HOSPITAL OF ST. CROSS, WINCHESTER. 


We hear that it is the intention of the trustees of 
St. Cross to give the “ showing of the church ” to the 
new clerk; in other words, to enforce a fee from all 
visitors. The Iampshire Advertiser has very pro- 
perly protested against this, and we hope the trustees 
will re-consider their present intention. “Such a 
church, belonging to a public charity, should not be 
churlishly shut, to be opened only by the payment of 
money. Such a practice reminds one of the denun- 
ciatious of the Saviour to the money-cbangers in the 
temple. St. Cross Church should be open to the in- 
spection of all comers; so should be Winchester 
Cathedral, and it is no credit to the dean and chapter 
that it is not so. They have Westminster Abbey as 
an example, and the practice of all other countries to 
back it. At all events, let us hope the trustecs of St. 
Cross will set a better example. If danger to the 
edifice is pleaded, we beg to refer them to the Zimes 
of Wednesday, where it will be seen that although 
‘Alton Towers,’ the seat of the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury, was, by his direction, thrown open to the public, 
and though hundreds wandered daily through its 
beautiful saloons, a shilling’s worth of loss or damage 
was never sustained.” So let it be, and so would it 
be at St. Cross. The church of St. Cross, as our 
readers know, is one of the most interesting speci- 


| mens in England of the transition ia style from Nor- 


man to Ewly English; and, in conjunction with the 
cathedral, makes Wiuchester a place to be visited by 


‘all architects and lovers of ancient architecture and 


historical associations. The domestic buildings, too, 
at St. Cross, are full of interest. Many will regret 
that the establishment is not made available to 
a greater number of persons than is the case, 
as it might readily be; small as the whole num- 
ber of brethren admitted is, five vacancies were 
allowed long to remain, and were filled up only in 
July last. The future allowance to the newly-elected 
brothers, subject to future modification, should it be 


| considered desirable, is a weekly money payment of 


five shillings, one pound of meat, and one small loaf 
(1} 1b.) of bread per day, and two quarts of table 
beer. The former allowance to the brethren was 
three quarts of beer per day, with extra allowances 
on certain occasions. This has been reduced to two 
quarts per day, the saving thus effected bring to be 
made up by an allowance of coals. 

In the dining-hall of St. Cross, by the way, there 
is a very iutere-ting triptych, which deserves more 
care than it seems to have experienced. The Virgin 
and Child, with other figures, occupy the centre, with 
St. Barbara on one of the leaves, and St. Catherine 
on the other. Some of the heads, that of St. 
Catherine for example, are particularly good. 

At Winchester College, as at St. Cross, many more 
scholars might be educated than are admitted, and 
that too, with very little increase of cost. ‘ Either 
learn or be off” (Aut disce, aut discede), says the 
inscription on the school-room, aud some of the 
masters iu past time evidently preferred that students 
should adopt the alternative. Public opinion will one 
of these days apply the “ apple-twigs.” 





GOVERNMENT ScHoots or NAVIGATION AND 
Arv, at YaxmMoutH.—It is the intention of the 
committee to open these schools on the lst of Octo- 
ber next, says the Norfolk Chronicle, provided the 
preliminary arrangements can be effec'ed by that 
time. Mr. 'T. W. Chevalier has been appoiuted to 
give instructions in the Art department. No master 


/has yet been proposed to the committee for the 


Navigation school. 
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' 
later Bishop ‘Turner, the friend of K 
the non-ju ing bishops in William’s riga. 


ae The cherch as founded, taking into consideration 


? 





uly the present edifice, was originally d:sizned, I 


wv have no deuot, nearly as now planned; that's 
: : rege fl 


\ far as the arh separati.¢ the choir trom the 
presbytery, where the apse commnee! The 

\ style is now various; but I cannot bat tii k the out- 
5 hne westward as precise ly in the main feature as pro- 
} 4 | posed by Abbet Simeon, who was appointed by 


* may have 


Wilham I. The ap-e and choir, now go 


been completed by ‘him; but I feel satisfied the tran- 

pts bear every mark of his time, although they may 
not have b en built before he was deprived, in 1102, 
is this part strikingly resembles thot portion of Win- 


chester Cathedral as ascribed to his brother, the bishop 


of that see. 





























Cue church originally consisted of an apse, a choir 
vith a ch vit, wireh may have been carried round the 
ipse, a ceutral t wer, probably not reaching #ny very 

4 ereat elevation above the roof of the church, t: ise pts 
with sice as'es, a nave and ai-les, and a western tran- 
sept, which formed a screen to hide roof of nave, as Is 

= the manner of the early German cathedrals, a d that 

. the tower was carried up to the lster altera’i ns of the 

fifteenth century, with that idea; but sh rtly subse- 

qneut to these er ctious, 1t seems the intention of the 

riginel design was altered, and that it was then 
coutempl.ted to build a nave more westward 

i making the church into a double eross on plan, as at 

, Salisbury. ‘To ca:ry out this deviation, the four pointed 

| arches thet are enriched with the transitional zig-zag 

t | were ius rt d u ler the tower, repacu g, pi bably 

rE i iwches that formerly existed of a less height, buat 
which doubtless on three sides were s mewhat 
i like the arches to nave, forming a triforium arrange- 
! ment across, in same way as in some of the 
churches of the south of France of this date. I am 

oe inclined to believe there was a we-tern eutrance, as 

the entrances in the Norman style now existing were 

‘not, certainly, sufficiently important to fill all the re- 
quirements to such a buildiag, and that this entrance 
| — |was from a porch or Galilee, or possibly from an 
iene atrium imported from the south, Tne galilee of 
2 I) | Durham has more the impress of an atrium npon it 
= nt ‘than any other eutrsuce in a cathedral in England, 
| . }and this porch to Ely nay very possibly have been 
wo designed even more in accordance with the idea of what 

i, was a suitable eutr. nce to a cathedral in lraly, where 

rR | was retained the open court or atrium, as attached to 

= nf the ancieut basilicas which were universally converted 

ar cme, into churches. 
3 |} Certainly, at Fly, if the entrance was a p rch, that 
‘ es. = porch could vot have exceeded the width of tne tower, 








as there are 10 marks in the western wal! of transept 
that would at all justiy the belief in a larger. The 
entrance, however, mizht still have been from a court 





WELL AT THE CHATEAU 





WELL AT THE CHATEAU DE MAILLANT, 
FRANCE, 


Tue well, of which we give an engraving in 


our present number, has an originality in its 
form which attracts attention. It stands in 
front of some buildings connected with the 
Chateau de Maillant (Bourbonnais), France, 
belonging to the Duke de Mortemart. It is 
attributed to the end of the fifteenth century ; 
and having become dilapidated, was repaired a 
few years ago under the direction of the able 
architect, M. Lenormand, who has restored it 
to its original condition. 





AN ACCOUNT OF ELY CATHEDRAL.* 

THRovGuHovT all the efforts of architecture in all 
time, but more especially pervading the architecture 
of the Middle Ages, were two great elements, both 
more or less evident in the same work : when ove was 
not supreme, the other,—the Classic or poetic, and 
the picturesque. In the tabernacles, chantry chapels, 
altars and tombs, and buildings where the petite was 
most studied, you will always find the first and supe- 
rior element, the ruling passion. The pi turesque, 
which, when not carried to extreme, is as poetic as 
the other, is the most common attribute of Gothic 
architecture ; so that many consider Gothic could not 
be Gothic without a certain rudeness, which is only 


the fruit of a too anxious desire for the picturesque. | King of Northumberland, and daughter of the king of | the octagon 
Our cathedrals and more extensive ecclesiastica] | the Evst Angles; that two of the bishops 


buildings were built under the direction of those 
whose minds were certainly much more cultivated 





* The following is the paper by Mr. C. E, Davis, | 


mentioned in our last, 





| Cathedral further than thus far, that the building was | po'Wertul picrs. 
| foun: ed in 673 by Etheldreda, who was wife cf the| Bentham, in page 2 


| diocese have been made Archbishops of Canterbury, | 


partially covered, of which idea I cannot entirely dis- 
abuse mysrlf, ws the sereen entrance west-rn frouts 
of Germany, to whch this one bears so great a resem- 
blance, without doubt were originated from the adop- 
tion of the atrium. ‘The gevera!'y foreizn aspect of 
the carly porion of this cathedral, of which I will 
pre sently speak, i clines me to believe that the open 
court of warmer climates, although geuera!'y aban- 
doned in Enzland, might have been pr po-ed when 
the original desizu for this building wastramed. The 
Galilee of Durham is to all intents a covered atrium, 
and I have little doubt the chapel of Joseph of 
Arimathea at Glastonbury, which the Association 
may lave at ove time served the 


lee to that abb: y, as the 


DE MAILLANT, FRANCE. 


| than the people amongst whom they lived : their ideas 
were consequently more refined, and they were less liable 
| to admire the coarse and vulgar than those of their own 
| day; but equally with the accomplished writers of 
early cays, including our great poets, who wrote many 
things the more ec vilized reader of a later day can- 
not but regret, the architects’ grotesque gargoyles, | 4 
bosses, misereres, capitals, &e. were made the me ans of | ¥'S ted last aeets: 
communicating the rude passions, feelings, and vulgar | PUFPoses of an atrium or gal 
wit of the day. It is not, however, of these small | 4eerways, of which there are two, north ano south, 
points of peculiarity [ will now speak, but more espe- | re ce tuuly out of proportion to the av - eee - 
cia'ly of the different general aspect of buildings. ‘The | 8° small @ chepel, wer “ nat salguend they shou 
poetic or Classic, with minor exceptions, would render form the entrance to the « haveh. ‘4 

a building not devoid of the picturesque, but ruled by It is dfficult, however, now to decide how the 
a certain refinement that would enchant even the | church was former'y entered, es the arches in the 
most ignorant.. The picturesque elements would | tower are most certainy not {a piece with th —— 
create a building where light and shade would form | structure, nor do they at all assisi th a s gu of the 
the most varied outline, with breaks in the building, | present gatilee: they are to lofiy for it tay the on 
continual and unequal, and the skyline irregular, ai! | faud, nor are they « f the date of th . So 
contriving to produce the most pleasing bu‘lding, not | port. [have not the s nahest doubt that these arches 
at the same time devoid of some clement of refine- | Were inserted with the idea ot lengthen ng the eothe- 
ment. The first quality was continued throughout | dral cons de ably westwerd, ond th AS ae 
the middle centuries, and reached its culminating | foundations of the tower were weakene’, so that it 


1 
} 


aGelug so the 


potnt in the Renaissance: the second ran to seed in becaine nee: s-ary, after the lapse of 200 yc ars, a cord- 
: . r ' ‘ Dues eo 1j e ‘ ons 
the grotesqueness of the Elizabethan style; a style, ing to Deatham, to enlarge and icresse the «olumns 


perfect child of those manners and feelings whose | a We now sec thew, which was commenced L406. 
. Opin: Mes. aa ° the niers s 

heterogeneousness and inconsistencies are so difficult | This weakness in the piers was b t 

to analyse or explain. fam inclined to thivk, of the erection of te present 

I will not trouble you with the history of Ely} octagon, but from the disyl.ecmeut of the more 


in consequence, | 


286, mentiens the building of 
as added about 1380, but at page 148 he 
of this | states it to have been built ia the reign o° Henry VI. 
| which latter statement would prove that the weakness 
and that one was a Cardival; ond that later, Bishop | of the tower certan ly had nothing at all to do with 
Goodrich, in 1543, assisted in compiling the Book of | the raising of the building as it must have been 
Common Prayer, and also translated St. John’s | strengthened prevously. The style of the upper lan- 


rospe Is ac cording to the preseut version ; that sti!l j term ce:tamly belongs toa later date than the tower 
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arches, as they are bold »nd well designed, whilst the 
lantern, although exceedingly picturesque, cannot be 


considered as the erection of so good a period: indeed, | 


were it not for the tracery of the wind ws, I should 


he inclined to place its building, from the monldings 


and the eontour of its detail, nearer the debasement of | 


the Gorhie style. 

A'‘ter the insertion of the first three arches, the 
idea evident!y was abandoned of 
ehureh, and the western arch was pa'tially walled op, 
and made only to communicate with the preseut 
beautiul valilee, which is said to have been comple ed 
in 1215, by Bishop Eustachius. This galilee is of 
two stories, the lower is the entrance, and the upper 
ighted by three lanect windows, was formerly a gal- 
lery, which looked eastward into the church, where is 
now plaved a modern perpendicular window, but 
which doubtless was open to the arch, as across 
which, when the later arches were built, a perforated 
balcony was placed. This upper s'ory dogs not now 
exist, although the walls are unmutilated, for the 
original roof has been removed, and replaced imme- 
diately above the gro‘ning of the entrance. 

The whole exterior of the gililee is enriched by 
‘our tiers of are des s‘retching over the three sides, 
excepting only the three-light window and_ the 
entrince. ‘They are a'l beanti'u!ly proportioned and 
well moulded, enriched with all the decorations of 
the style, the esrving of which, including the capitals, 
which sre without exception foliated, being of the 
most cxquisite execu‘ion. The arches to the side 
pread:s on the lower stages are not foliated, but those 
in the front and on the upper stages are cinque- 
foiled, ‘The poorest pert of this gal lee is the design of 
the angular buttresses, which are like a bundle of 
columns tied tog:ther occasionally by the  string- 
courscs; an! althongh more e'aborate than the simple 
buttress of the style, is poor, and destroys much of 
the beauty that this building would otherwise have, 
I cannot acconnt for this, in my opinion, ma!-design, 
except that this galilee was built in the hope of harmo- 
nising better with the Nor nan sereen. Certain it is, that 
although as to form this gaililee is inferior in general 
outline to that of Salisbury, and perhaps of Wells, in 
the same style, no imp ovement cin be suggested 
when the fout The en- 
trance to the porch, which I shonld mention is not 
square with the cathedral, but slopes uorthward at 
the western angle, is by a most exquisite doorway, in 
two divisions, under one arch, supported by a central 
four-eentered column. The area, or ty mpanum, above 
these tw» arches, which are most admirably foiled 
and moulded, was formerly filed with stone, which 
may have been enriched by a sunk panel: a tabernacle 
for the statue of St. E:hel re 'a, St. Mary, St. Peter, 
or other siint, is now ocenpied by some decorated 
tracery, not in accordance with the design of the 
other part, but which, whether of modern or four- 
teenth century date, is strict'y in harmony with the 
whole. : 

The Gali'ee itself is o° two bays, the groining 
springing from four detechel colu;wwns, which b'sect 
each side; each of which being divided into two tiers, 
the upper taking the form of the arching ribs, has a 
sereen of six detached columns, supporting foiled 
arches, stilted or not, according to the form of the 
enclosing arch. The lower tier is divided by three 
treforled arches, beautifully moulded, and the hollows 
filled with the dog-tooth ornament : the columns sup- 
porting them spring from the stone seat, but the 
groining of the recesses is supported by columns 
which till the centre of every opening, and rest upon 
an upper string course or shelf, that at one time, 
without much donbt, contained seulptare, as indecd 
also the ree: sses above. 


ensemble is considered. 


The entrance to the church corresponds precisely 
with that to the Galilee, excert that it is adapted to 
receive a door, and that the arches themselves are a 
trifle richer than the inner arches, being a'so more 
foiled. ‘The same alteration has been made in the 
tympanum as has been made to the outer doorway. 
Through this door you enter at once the tower, whieh 
tH lately was hidden by a lath-and-plister groin, 
happily removed. The tower is areaded, and is prin- 
cipally lighted by eight.windows in the upper story, 
the recesses to which are so deep that only a portion 
of the upper put can be seen. Of the western tran- 
septs, that to the south remains; the northern oue, 
tozether with an eastern apsidal ch pel, having 
perished. It is singular that there is no record of the 
demolition of this important part of the cathed al, 
Which bears in its ruins every mark of being strictly 
a reproduction of the transept to the south: certain 
however, it is, that its fall was 6e ae 1, cae 
usually stated, from the irregnlar set!l-ment o° the 
tower, but from its own de¢ ay, from bad foundation 
or other causes, or from violent storm or accident, 
which the muin tower resisted. It is difficult to 
aesiga a date to the mis‘ortune that prevented the 
facade of Ely being the finest of its style existing ; 
but 1 am led to believe, in the first ‘place, that it 


lenetheuing the} 


was subsequent to the building of the arches of the | 
| tower, or even of the erection of the upper octagon, 
las there is an arch communicsting with the north 
aisle of apparently as late, or even later date, than 
ether the piers or lanterv. The fact of the existence 
if this arch to the nave would be no argument in 
sup ort of my theory of the fall of this part having 
tiken place subsequent to its insertion, but for the 
fact that the fall destroyed so much of the building to 
the west that it wes found necessiry to build a large 
buttress to support the tower, and they would there- 
fore have searce'y weakened the remaming ruined 
well by an archway, but rather have built an entire 
new wall. The buttress, also, that was built, bears 
upon the enriched panelling at its base every app ar- 
ance of being a more recent erection, the arches being 
of a date certainly late in the Pc rpendienlar period.* 

The transept that remains has been lately restor: d 
to what was probably its original purpose, namely, 
that of a baptistery, a font h wing been erected of a 
style to accord with the transept, which is the most 
beawiful of the Norman inte:ior, ‘The transept is 
peculivr, perhaps, in itself, 2s, although it bears the 
impress of uniformity at first sizht, a close examina- 
tion cise'oses i's varieties, harmonising, however, with 
each other, evidently the result o* one design, which it 
was not thought necessary strictly to carry out in 
every mivutia. The arches westward are very fine, 
the one towards the t wer having a flat soffit to the 
ecutral portion, the other having a rounded: both 
are enrich d with the surfiee zig-zag, generally con- 
sidered an early form of that ornament. The arcades 
above are som: what asthe nave. Krom the transepts, 
projecting eastward, is a small apsidal chapel, lately re- 
store}, said to be St. Catherine’s Chapel. It is a very 
prit'y little sanctuary, and forms, with the transept, a 
singularly interesting portion of this most interesting 
esthedral. The restoration of this chapel so exactly 
matches the old work in the interior, that it would be 
excerdinely difficult to ascertain if it were not the origi- 
nal, had the builders not neglected to copy the invariable 
practice of medieval workmen of omitting the key- 
stone, whether in circular or pointed arches, and sup- 
plying ifs position with a vertical joint between the 
two crowning vouss irs of the arch. TI should mention 
that, forming a part of the southern pier of the arch 
to this chapel, which forms the base of the apse, is, 
abont 3 feet from the floor, a mutilated block of stone, 
the former eredence-tab!e. 

The transept is.at present roofed and framed with 
horizontal heayily-moulded braces with square pane!s. 
I think these cannot be as the original, tas I have 
little doubt the transept, and perhaps the nave, were 
in the first place roofed upon tie-beams, knee- 
t-usses resting on the semicircular shafts whiely run 
from the floor, and which in the transepts terminate 
in square capitals, and intended certainly fora framing 
much more bulky than that at present existing. 


The nave of twelve bays, shortened one bay from 
its original length upon the building of the central 
lantern, is flanked on either side by groined side aisles, 
the lower divisions of the side walls of which are 
simply areaded, as originally designed. The windows 
to each bay of aisles were in the first place single cir- 
cular lights, having square jambs, with an internal 
attached column supporting a plain soffited arch flush 
with jamb, the exterior double recessed, with an 
attached column and _ billet-moulded jamb and hood. 
Those to the south have been restored, but those in 
the north are still as altered, and enriched by tracery. 
I thiuk it would be unwise to disturb these windows, 
as the varicties of different centuries teach us the 
varied feclings of those times; and, therefore, to 
destroy ther work, unless erected to the extreme 
detriment of some much richer end more ancient 
treasure would tend to isolate the architecture of the 
first eras, destroying the connection which we now 
feel individually with the Norman and the carly styles, 
as we can with certainty retrace step by step, as by a 
ladder, the labours of our predecessors from the work 
of yesterday at Sydenham to the chapel in the Tower 
of London. 

The coup a@’vul of the cathedral looking towards the 
choir is, perhaps, as fine, or even fiver, than iu any 
other cathedral I have visited, but the building wants 

that severi/y and massiveness common to the Norman 
to be seen in the cathedrals of Durham, Norwich, 
Gloucester, or even in the collegiate chureh of Tewkes- 
bury. It seems evident that the architect, in design- 
ing Ely in its earliest styles, aimed at the refiuement 
I have previously spoken of, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the Grotesque. A. great deal was gained in the 
alter-building of the cathedral trom this preface, as it 
must be apparent even to the most cursory observer 
hat the various styles of architecture subservient to 


| versal. 
the impost, and the tympanum is cut away into a 





* The panelling at the base corresponds with that on | 
the monument of Bishop Redman, who died 1505, so that 
this fact may probably give a date to the fall of the | 
northern transept. | 

+ On the exterior is a mark of the former roof which | 

| Was much more elevated than at present. | 


‘the cathe Iral of Ely are singularly refined and studied, 


and I can only account for their being so by sup- 
posing that the early refined Norman taught the 
builder in the Karly English period the propriety of 
the same course, and that this style, as the previous 
one, stimulated its sneeessors. 

The nave and arches, said to have been built, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sharpe, in 1130 (by Bentham, in 1174, 
who I am inchned to thiok was in error), are of 
three stages, the first consisting of semicircular 
arches of very small span, upon piers, which, contrary 
to the apprarance of Early Norman in every other 
puticular, are rather late in character, as they are not 
the simple ponderous shaft, but are a series of partial 
columns, which give an unusual rectilinear effect, 
more common to a later style. The arches themselves 
are stilted, and some even assume somewhat of the 
horse-hoe form. Above these arches is the open 
arcade of the triforium, which is rather lofty, and 
unusvally light. This last may be owing to the in- 
sertion of the Perpendicular windows, which supply 
the place of the single lights. The arches of the 
triforiam are stilted, as below, and each arch again 
is divided by a single shaft, supporting two smaller 
arches. In the clerestory each division is lighted by 
single Ighis, behiud an arcade of three arches. 
Throughout each bay there is a great want of enrich- 
ment, none being even attempted save in the string 
courses. The design of this pave goes far to convince 
me that there was an almost precisely similar style of 
Norman in England, coeval with the Conquest, and 
that native artists still continued, even after, to de- 
sign and direct our buildings, and that their erections 
were the grand Norman architecture which we have 
at Darham,; and here I have no doubt a foreign element 
ws introduced, as this Norman bears a very strong 
resemblance to the sister churches of Caen, retaining, 
at the same time, the simplicity common to the bolder 
architectmre of the same date in Eagland. In the 
south. aisle, four bays from the west, is an entrance to 
the now ruined cloister, which, on its first founda- 
tion, extended from the south transept westward 
eight bays, bringing the return of the square imme- 
diately opposite this door, which fronted the western 
side of the cloister stretching towards the present 
deanery. The Norman cloister was arcaded azainst the 
wall of church, whieb, singular enouzh, was not de- 
stroyed when the cloister was eularged and rebuilt in 
the Perpendicular period, as this portion was never 
vau'ted, to avoid, perhaps, the destruction of the 
arcade. When the cloister was built another bay was 
taken in westward, and this side is vaulted with fou 
tracery, two shafts and the commencement of the 


vaulting of the tracery still remaining against wall of 


church. ‘The doorway from the church is now known as 
the Prior’s Entrance: it is inserted iu the wall through 
a portion of the arcade, with which it does not in any 
way accord. I am inclined to think that this doorway 
and the one I will presently describe entering the 
cloister more eastward, were removed from some other 
buildings, and re-erected in the places where they now 
are at some very early period; probably upon the 
building of the first cloister. The carving of the prior’s 
entrance is exceedingly rich, oceupying all available 
space, the whole of the imposts, arch mouldings, and 
capitals being thickly sculptured with ioterlaced 
earving. Each jamb eontains a column attached to 
the inner angle, the front face of the jamb projecting 
to form a pilaster, each of which is carved into a 
series of medallions; the western one containing 
fizures of animals, with that of a mau in the upper 
compartment ; the other, representations of men and 
wowen playing on different instruments, or otherwise 
enjoying themselves, one turning head over heels in 
the excess of pleasure; another engaged in giving a 
token of affection to what we will assume is a lady 
of the time. Surrounding these medallions, but 
occupying a space beneath the capitals, is the eleva- 
tion of a castellated gateway ; that on the right-hand 
being curtailed of its roof, to admit (as I suppose) its 
insertion in the situation in which it is now found. 
The colamns, as is frequent in Byzantine orchitecture, 
but rare in Norman, rest upon the figures of some 
animals now too much mutilited for me to describe. 
Thetympanum of the doorway is senlptured in tolerable 
relief with the figure of our Lord within a vesica piscis, 


held up by two angels sitting, holding an open book , 


surmounted by a cross, in his left hand; his right 
being elevated in the act of benediction. The other 
doorway, which I previously referred to, leads direct 
into the eastern side of cloister from the cathedral 
agaiust wall of transept: it is of corr: sponding work 
with the other, but I think scarcely so beautiful, 
although of more complicated design, the surface 
decoration being not quite so elaborate or so uni- 
It has the addition of another column on 


foliated head. At first sight it seems difficult to 
recognise this form as the original design, but on 


| examination, I have no doubt of it.* 








* To be continued, 
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SYMMETRY IN NATURE AND ART. 

IlAve you ever viewed a scene in Nature which 
licd not been interferrd with by man’s hands that 

suld be pronounced ugly 2? Inthe most barren and 

couth spots there are a wondrous y ariet y of colour 
and harmony of tint, which are satisf actory even to the 
ultivated eye. There are, however, distinct features 
of Nature, which, by the peculiar arrangement of 
forms, and by the grandevr of their proportions, have 
an indescribable effect upon the senses. Amongst 
these, are lofty mountains, which, like Mount Ararat 
or Mont Blane, tower over sn: ller forms in mighty 
pyramids; and this pyramidal 
the most striking features in the composition of n any 
of our greatest works in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. The largest and most ancient of the works 
of Egypt, some of the chief bull 





form constitutes one of 





ldi of India, and 
our own old cathedrals, show, in their exterior forms 
an imitation of, and convey somewhat similar impres- 
sions to, the mountain shapes just mentioned. 

Grand as are those shapes which tower gradu lly 
toward the sky, the level lines of the ocean, and 
extended plains, have, with their accompaniment of 
clonds and other effects, a scarcely less telling effect 
upon the mind; nor are the graceful sweep of bays, 
and those intermedia‘e cirenlar and other forms which 
help to combine the plain with the pyramid, without 
their peculisr nses in appealing to the eye ; and those 
varied lines, like the notes of mu-ie. are the first 
materials which are placed by Nature be‘ore artists 
to be used by them to convey simil ir pleasure to the 
eye by their harmonious arrangement, ia the same 
nanner as mus'c does to the ear. 

If we look with attention at some of the finest 

Xal — s of onr Gothie architecture, it will be found 
that a principal eanse of the picturesque, or what we 
call artistic effect, is the grouping of both the larger 
and smaller masses into angular and other simple 
geometrical forms; and it will be observed that the 
best of our sculptors and painters have arranged their 
works on similar principles. 

Greek arch'tecture has been shown to be a skilful 

combination of truthful forms, arranged by the genius 
of those days with such nicety that we have not since 
been able to excel their fair proportions. Handel, 
Mozart, and other musical ¢ mposers, had but certain 
notes, each of simple and not unpleasant sound, but 
which, by skilful combinations in these masters’ hands, 
produced the most sweet as well as the most grand 
results. 
m the most remote times, and at the very dawn 
of civilization, the triangle, the circle, and the cross. 
have been eonsidere das sacred types, which have 
become so in cons quence of their being the distine- 
tive elements of truth ; and it is a feeling for trathful 
and geometrical forms which in a chief measure con- 
stitutes the famons artist. It is probable, however, 
that many painters grouped their figures by an in- 
stinctive feeling, and were scarecly aware that they 
were arrangiog them in such distinct angles and 
circles that the masses might be marked by rule and 
compass. ; 

Take, for instance, some of Rembrandt’s finest 
works: place them at a distance, and observe in how 
many instances the broad miss which catches the eye 
ussumes a pyramidal form; and then, on closer in- 
spection, observe how distinctly the same priaciple is 
carried out both as regards the light and shadow and 
the outlines. It might scem, at a first glance, that 
the piece of armour on the wall, which just catches a 
giimmering light, the group of objects on the table, 
and the books upon the floor, are placed on these 
spots by accident. lictle examination will show 
that they are placed here to perfect one of those true 
forms to which we have alluded. The pictures of the 
“Mill,” one a dark and the other a light effeet, by 
this artist, will be funnd to be very distinct in their 
arrangemeits. ‘ 








In pictures of stirring action, the angular form of 
composition has been chicfly nsed. Take, as exam- 
ples, the ‘ Murder of the Innocents,” by Raffaele, 
and the stormy sa-pieces of Turner, and note the 
number of angles into which they can be divided. In 
the more celebrated battle -pieces this principle has 
generally been observed. In some, the charge and 
rush of armed men has been success{u 'ly given by the 
almost mechanical arrangement of the same lines. 
Clennel’s “‘ Charge of the Guards at Wat sha” is a 
success‘ul and chiracteristic example. In this fine 
work the bodivs and swords of the soldiers, the 
colours, the lines of the horses, and the sky, all bea 


in the same angular direction, with the exception of | 


a slight upright form, which not only serves to 
iene the composition, but also gives motion to the 
repeated lines. The same principle may be observed 
in the sea-pieces of Vanderveld and Turner, 
remarkable for the appearance of action which has 
been given os the painted canvass. In these the sails, 
the masts, the lines of the water, and the sky, alll ex. 
cept one |i ittle foil — bear the same w.y. 


which are | 


| 


The sun, the moon, the rainbow,—lovely forms | 


ject, and it may almost be thought 


which gladdened the eyes of man before arehitec- 
ture or painting were thought of, were in due time 
imitated, and the circular principle of composi- 
tion has been brenght into use by both architects and 
painters. In olden times we find such mysterious 
erections as Stonehenge, and then arose arches and 
domes. 

Painting, as an art, is bat an infant one in com- 
parison with architecture and senlpture; for it car 

ly be considered worthy of comparison with the 
latter, until the kaowledge of perspective, harmony of 
colouring, and th principles of composition, had been 
brought into use: and the 
Ratfarlle are amongst the 
combin:tion of these qualities. In several of his 
pictures, Raffaelle hes given an extraordinay eff-et of 
grandeur and solemoity by the circular grouping of 
his figures. In a pen-and-ink sketeh of the death 
of Anania:, by this great artist, in one of th 
gronped in 
such a perfect oval that it might have ber 
struck with the compasses: the dying man is 
in the centre, and eyes and terror-stricken counten- 
anes, and movement of hands and arms, a!l directed 
towards the point of interest, produce a wonderful 
effect upon the imagination. Ia other pictures by 
this painter, he has arranged the figures in severe 
straight lines, and has by that means given wonderful 
effect. This stern and uncompromising composition 
in pictures seems to have a similar effect to the deep 
bass notes of music. 

It . somewhat an abrupt step from Raffaelle to the 
late John Varley, the water-eolour painter. Although, 
enti. the mind of the latter was - to be com- 
pared with the lo‘ty intellect of the former, John 
Varley was a man of considerable and original genius ; 
and we remember a drawing by him of the Funeral of 
Saul, which was composed of a repetition of the 
horizontal and upright lines just alluded to, and which 
gave a most impressive idea of deep solemnity. Ia 
one part of this fine work tall cypress-trees stretched 
upwards in straight lines, the arms branching off at 
rizht angles: in the middle distance a bridge passes 
along which the funeral is slowly 





ictures of the school of 





arliest examples of the 


] 
i 
t 


libraries at Oxford. the figures are 


] 
i 
1 
I 


across the picture, 
passing, looking dark against the last twilight: the 
bridge, the lights and shadows on the water, and the 
sullen, heavy-looking clouds, are all horizontal, and it 
is surprising how wi ll the repetition of these severe 
lines and the sombre colouring su't the nature of the 
subject. 

In others of Turner’s glorious lands:apes, he has 
not used less the arrangement of geome 
Notice how the eve in some of these sweetest works 
is enticed by beautiful forms from place to place,—both 
The geometrical construction of 
great pictures is a matter on which much might be 
said: my object is, however, but to glance at it, and 
to recommend that students should take engravings of 
the best subjects, and consider the arrangement which 
has been here alluded to. 


+ 


trical lines. 


by colour and lines. 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS—COMBI- 
NATION SUGGESTED. 

Str,—The almost weekly oecurrence of fresh adver- 
tisements for competition, in your valuable paper, 
which are in themselves not only disgraceful on the 
part of the committees who issue them, but direct 
insults to a profession which ought to number amongst 
its members none but those who can lay claim to the 
title of ‘‘ gentlemen,” leads me—one of that pro- 
fession —to offer a few remarks on the subject of com- 
petition generally, with the view of bringing the 
matter into something of a tangible shape for the 
futore 

Much has been already said on this vexatious sub- 
that there can be 
nothing further added. In this, however. I am of a 
different opinion; and I betieve that, if architects will 
only be umted, the public may be brought to see that 
their present treatment of an honourable profession is 
one which is totally at variance with good faith and 
justice, and ought to be given up. 

What is the object, as far as the public 
of comp tition ? Surely > to enable a to ava 


is concerned, 


themselves of the greate St talent that » prospect of 


a fair remuneration will bring to their a > Sut what 
can be its object when that fiir remuneration is not 
offered? Perhaps one of the “‘governors of the 
Moulton End ywed Schools ” will answer that qnes- 
tion, for it entirely bafiles inv ingenuity to find ont 
It is, however, a eit own fact, that the indure- 
ments to enter into competition are, in the majority 
of instances, very far short of that fair remuneration 
which the profession ought to expect. But ia this 
case why is all the blame to be attac hed to the unfor- 
tunate public? 2 If architects are to be found who will 
work for little or no remuneration, why are the public 
to be blamed for expecting them to do so? I believe 
that this is the key to the entire matter, and that if 


the profession, Ww ho, it is presumed, are iu earnest in | 


their wish to alter this state of affairs, would only set 


about them, and, looking the matter fairly in the face, 


determine not to give in for any competition but 
those in which they may look forward to « fair remn- 
neration, as well as honourable treatment, the desired 


result would be gained. 

Cannot something be done at once to ‘re’ ourselves 
from the present anomalous state of affairs? I think 
much might be effected by adopting a means which is 
in almost uaiversal vogne, except among 
at the present diy, and that is coméination ; and | 
there‘ore venture to make this al to my fellow 
archi tects. Let the profession, then, in a unired body, 
combine and est bh is a amongst themselves a sort of 
ler each of them indi- 





te’? which shall hin 
i from entering into any competition, un 
fu'ly assured that they do so on such terms «s may be 





remunerative and honourable; and let them, in return 
give the pu'l h assurances of hones!y and straizh'- 
forwardness as will give them confidence th hey 
do not wish to have all the benefit on their own side 
only 
Allow me, therefore, to suggest, throngh the 

of your valuable paper, the following half-dozen hints 
as materials towards forming a code of rules to be 


adopted by the profe ssion (both in London and t 
provinces) for their gu dance in this matter 
lst That no architect (who has now, or may hereaf 


signify his approval of the above-named object) shall enter 
y assured as.to the capa 





into any competition unless ful 
bility of the tribunal or committee to decide on 
of the designs submitted. 

2nd. That no architect, &c.,—unless the carrying out 








the works is secured to the author of the best de r 
that decided upon by the judges as the one to bec d 
out. 

3rd. That no architect, &c.,—unless the plans, specifica- 
tions, and drawings necessary for the execution of the 


works are ackr ywwledg ged to be the e property of tne auth 
thereof, and that the committee or promoters of the 
undertaking bave no claim whatsoever to them 

ith. That no architect, &c.,—unless itis underst 
the premiums are payme nts for mert, and not to be 
merged into the commission payable to the successful 
architect, or for the purchase of the competition drawings 

5th. That no architect, &c.,—unless the premiums offered 
are to a certain extent remunerative, and unless at least 
two gr f 





ms are offered 
6tl That ut no architect, &c.,—unless it is properly under- 
steed: that the estimates given in with the designs are 





THit 


merely approximate estimates, 


The four first rules it is self-evident are very much 
required, and might almost be adopted as given. The 
two last, would, perhaps, require some further con- 
sideration to bring them isto working order. For 
the rate of the premiums, for instance, perha - no 
arbitrary rule could be framed, as there would, doubt 
less, be much difference of opivion amongst architects 
themselves as to what would be remnnerative. | 
have, however, thought of this matter a good deal, 
and beg to offer the following table as a suggestion 
for consideration : 


ane 











= 
; ~ ~ = 
FOR = S == 
AN OUTLAY.| 5 = 2 
= z 
~ > 
~ 
£ £. £ L 
Ist Premium 50 100 150 175 200 to,300 to 500 t 
On iM) 1.000 
nd bes ; 7 ) 125 175 tol225 to 375 t 
229 WS 750 
tr < ”) ta) ” 100 95 t 150 t yt 
150 250 ») 


The sixth rule proposed is one of only common 

irness to architects where an amount is named in 

the instructions, for it would hardly be expee'ed that 

they could, in the time given to prepare the drawings, 
j ) 








go mu nto detail so as to ensure or guarantee 
th tes, Something ought, however, in fair- 
ness, ft i c led to the pul lie as a girar.ntee of 
the zood faith of the approximate estiinats and it is 
a discredit to the profession that it so often happens 
that the estimate given is so much under the actual 
amount of the builder’s tender. On this point, too, 
there is a manifest unfairness to the other competitors 
whose plins may have been prepared and I 

executed or the amount named. It is rather a ques 
tionable point whether any amount shon!d be named 
in the instructions ; but leaving this qu n for the 
present, in suc h a case as We are BOW e with, I 





would suggest the fullowing plan of proceeding. That 
if there should be any very glaring dserepaney be- 
tween the appr ximate estimate and the lowest 
builder’s tender, committees shall be at liberty to put 
aside the first = miated design without any wreuerd 
1s from the excessive cos! i! is virtually 


tion whatever 
and proceed to 


out of the pa le of the competitio 
| prove whether the second pre mniate " design can be 


7 executed for the amount named, and if so, to adopt it, 


| awarding to it the first premium ; but if, on the other 
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hand, a diserepaney shou!d again occur, then to take | Consort attended in person, and made purchases at 
the same steps with the third and other designs, until | every stall. Five shillings was the entrance fee on the 
they arrive at the one that can be executed for the | first ond select day—hil'-a-crown on the second. It 


4 ’ > were rpe dave’ sale 
sum stipulated. I remember rightly there were three days’ sale, and a 


I throw out these matters as mere snggestions, and | numerous attendance to the last. ¢ ontributions of | 


as such they will, I hope, tend to bring forward the | considerable amount followed these labours ; and w ho, 
opinions of others. I do not arrogate to myself the | in contemplating the commodi¢ us building in which 
idea that thev wuld, if acted upon, be successful, or | the consumptive patient often obtains restoration to 
that there miy not be grave objections to them, or | health, or has the slow and painful progress to the 
that they contain all that is necessary ; but I do | grave, smoothed by kind attentions, and cheered by 
think if the public saw that the profession were deter- | religious consolations, will not rejoice that the zeal of 
mined to adopt some auch rules as these, it would | these sister philanthropists was thus nobly manifested? 
put an end to muck that is at present very unplh asant,| ‘They both now sleep in their graves, the younger 
and bring about a better knowledge as to what is due | preceding her sister by many years. The elder Miss 
to architects as a professional body of men. ; 
rate, the appeirance of this (I fear over long) letter | painter, and as an amuteur, obliged her friends with 





may tend to ventilate the matter, and cannot, I think, | their likenesses. One of Mrs. S. C. Hall, I remem- | 
ber perfectly, and understood that it was an excellent 


do any harm. AN ARCHITECT. 


resemblance. It is trusted that these reminiscences 





WHAT WOMAN MAY DO. 


A RECOLLECTION OF TWO FRIENDS. 


> ration ere they fell on sleep,” will encourage the exer- 
‘tions of others, in causes still requiring advocacy and 

Ir is pleasant to look back on ass ciations | combined exertion, and that the latter half of the 
though now passed away for ever, which not only | nineteenth century will exhibit to admiring posterity 
afforded the gratification of congenial social inter-| two ¢s‘ablishments quite as much needed ; one for 
course, but the example of public ‘spirit and untiring the destitute boyhood, the other for the destitute 
benevolence. I turu io the recollections of the Misses girlhood of London. If bazaars be thought objec- 


Kennett, late of Hans-place, for such example, and tionab’e, as they are by some, small subscriptions | 


feel persuaded that the building profession and the from the million would quickly raise the required 
Christian world at large will bear with me while I sum, as suggested in a former paper. Who are the 
recapitulate, as briefly as may be consistent with the friends of the juvenile population of London con- 
trath, the efforts of these ladies (long since departed), demned to poverty and its associate misery y Who 
to alleviate misery and to adorn this capital with two will put their hand to this great work? “‘ We pause 
of its best and most useful institutions. The younger for a reply.” S. E. M. 

sister, Miss Louisa Kennett, had her sympathies 
awakened on behalf of the destitute seamen of this 
country, by an account which she read in the Zimes, 


si ae 2 inwrecke 207 Ine fea i » *: = — 
C ee em eyed being sean ‘ee = WE have been requested by the Sardinian Minister 
. ra ; She moet a. in te a soph ae , re tl ' to mike known to architects that designs are desired 
ds le Rae a ee ee prisons in Turin and one in Genoa. The cost 
there was a place called the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, of one of the prisons in Turin (880 cells) is fixed at 
somewhere pew City, but rye making personal ¢9 400/. and that of the other, 50,4007. The cost 
et artieell arbi ara = found that this S0- of the prison at Genoa is not to exceed 64,000/. One 
calied asylum was a wretched loft, supplied only with srize is offered for the two prisons in Turin. of 320/ 
straw for the nightly accommodation of the wander- Puy’) Oucred for Lae two prisons mm vurin, OF oe 
Seng warn, econ: 9 oes Fy i with further premioms of 100Z. and 60/. for the second 
ing and distressed mariner. Deeply grieved that so | 4.4 third best. For the design for prison in Genoa 
miserable a shelter was all that the world-renowned the premiums offered are 2407. 80/. aud 487. A copy 


merchants of London had provided for the destitute as : ; 
‘ : ; . | Of the conditions will be found at our office ‘ork- 
and homeless beings who were chiefly instrumental in street t our office, in York 


bringing wealth to their coffers; deeply indignant, 
too, that the nation, which benefited so largely from 
their i!l-requited labours and perils, had never supplied ELSTON MONUMENT, IN CHRIST CHURCH- 
the deficiency which must be daily and hourly felt, YARD, DONCASTER. 
she at once commenced her labour, with all the energy | Tue monument which has just been erected in the 
which so nobly distingnished her character. She burial-ground of Christ Church, in Doncaster, to the 
called upon all her female friends, and asked, with memory of the members of the Elston family, stands 
that earnestness which apathy itself was ashamed to upon a solid plinth 15 inches deep, chamfered, from 
resist, and which often changed indifference into zeal, which rise octagonal steps up to the surbase, with 
their indefatigable co-operation in her design. This was | mouldings and weathering, &c. returning to a square 
to get up a fancy bazaar, at the Green Man, Blackheath, on plan, the face of which is enriched with diaper 
and so well was she supported that the sum of 600/. work of ivy and thorn Jeaves, diagonally and alter- 
was realized by the sale. With this sum the good work nately arranged. Above this, there is a moulded 
was commenced, and a subsequent sale was held, I base, from which rise buttresses, surmounted by 
think in the Painted Hall, in Greenwich. Under the gablets, crocketed with the leaves of the ivy, thorn, 
anspices of the late excellent Captain Elliot, whose maple, vine, and columbine, havivg finials of the same 
character is so deeply engraven on the heart of every character, the terminations of which have sculptured 
sailor’s friend, the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum reared heads. This forms the first stage of the monument. 
its unobstrusive walls, in the near neighbourhood of , ‘The second stage is formed of four arches, supported 
that noble Sailors’ Home, which so long enjoyed the on attached shafts, with carved foliated capitals, having 
invaluable benefit of his superintendence. It was at the angles buttresses, panelled and terminated in 
opened about a year after its commencement, in the like manner with those of the lower stage. The 
presence of a numerous assembly of persons. arches are filled in with cinque and trefoil tracery, the 
The merchants of London, awakened by these in- spandrils of the latter beivug pierced: those of the 
teresting and successful efforts to a sense of their former are filled in with foliage, the cusp terminations 
own duties to the maritime community, have (totheir being carved. The hollow mouldings are enriched 
honour be it spoken) never permitted the institution with an entwining rose ornament. The gubles of this 
to lack snpport since its inauguration; and to the stage, above the arches, are filled in with tracery, and 
day of Captain Elliot’s removal from this chequered the mouldings are enriched with an entwined orva- 
world to the eternal recompense of Christian taith ment of the ivy, surmounted by crockets and finials 
and love, it was the object of his beneficent care. of columbine, thorn, &e. Under these gables and 
May I be permitted to lengthen this paper by arches are deeply-recessed panels, upon which are 
stating also a few interesting facts in connection with engraven inscriptions to the memory of two of the 
that noble hospital in the Fulham-road, dedicated to family deceased, iu illumisated characters of the 
those numerous sufferers from consumptive disease, fourteenth century. At the springing of the gables 
who, before its establishment, had no definite refuge for of the buttresses are sculptured groups of angels 
their affliction. This much-needed hospitel owes in a emerging from clouds, the crockets, Ke. be ing studied 
gre at measure its exist nce to these indefatigable sisters. from natural foliage. Above the gables of this stage 
( onversing one evening with an intelligent and excel- springs the spire, in which are introduced spire-lights, 
lent friend, a barrister, I think, residing in their with gables, filled in with tracery of delicate arrange- 
neighbourhood, and deploring with him the great ment; the carving composed of convolvolus, ivy, &e. 
chasm which remained to be filled in the medical having gables, pinnacles, and angles of the spire 
charities of the metr polis, he at once said that he crocketed, and terminated with finials. The finial of 
would devote 500/. to the purpose, if others would the spire is surmounted by an ornamental gilt cross. 
join him in the work. The recollection of former The monument is enclosed by wrought-iron railing of 
success naturally occurred, aud a faney fair in Chel- Medizeval character, manufactured by Messrs. Hart 
sea-gardens, on a magnificent scale, was the result of and Son, of London, which is of a dark ultramarine 
the uutiring efforts of the Misses Kennett. They colour, picked out in git. 
= — pocibeienyy Weta ine gs —_ The design is the production of Mr. Penrice, of 
ak sna ee He pl - = Doncaster. Mr. Phillips was the carver, The general 
Sk hg feds 3 as met, indeed, wit especia work was entrusted to Mr. Charles Lister. The cost 
€ results were very gratifying: the Prince , will be nearly 400/, 





PROPOSED COMPETITION FOR PRISONS 
AT TURIN AND GENOA. 





At any | Kennett possessed considerable skill as a miniature | 


| of two ladies, who thus efficiently served “their gene- | 





THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
Tue author of the design which we engrave, Mr. 
| John Thomas, elsims to have prepared it in strict 
accordance with the p'ans, elevations, and perspective 
j views, of the locality of the propos:d monument, 
together with the printed conditions issued by the 
Chief Commissioner of Works. Not foresering that 
the judges, in giving their decision, would thea selves 
ignore the instructions of the Board of Works, the 
sculptor studied the position which they had deter- 
mined upon for the erection of the monument, little 
thinking they would expressly declare, in making 
their award, that they had not taken into considera- 
tion the all-important question of site. Had al} 
the artists allowed themselves this liberty, their 
designs would probably have been different in nearly 
every case, end tke author of No. 68 would, in all 
probability, have taken a different view of his subject, 
had he not felt bound to consider it quite as much in 
/an architectural as in a sculptural point of view, in 
order that his design might harmonise with the 
edifice, of which it was intended to form a part. We 
have already expressed at some length the opinioa we 
entertain of this design, and on the present occasion 
will content ourselves with giving some descriptive 
particulars of it. The base of the monument supports 
a pedestal, having four alto-relie’s of the principal in- 
cidents in the life of the warrior and statesman, 
together with four bas-reliefs beneath. Those in 
front represent the decisive charge at Waterloo, and 
Europe sending out messengers of Victory and Peace, 
beneath which is inscribed a quotation from the 
Duke’s memorable despatch of the 19th June, 1815 :— 
“ Believe me, nothing excepting a battle lost can be 
half so melancholy as a battle won.” In this, as 
in every other instance, War is marked as a 
necessary evil, always to be avoided, when, with- 
out dishonour, the laws, commerce, and religion 
can be properly maintained. The pancls on the 
opposite side show the Duke standing forward im 
the House of Lords, on the 28th May, 1847, and 
manfully acknowledging that, throngh conviction, his 
former opinion upon the corn laws had changed, and 
thereby obtaining a large majority in favour of the 
measure. In the panel beneath is Britannia, as 
| Commerce, welcoming the introduction of foreizm 
‘corn in exchange for her manofactures, with the 
| words, “The profit of the earth is for all.” The panels 
at the side of the pedestal represent the Duke termi- 
nating his campaign in India; and beneath are shown 
the horrors of war. Upon the opposite side, the 
Duke is seen presiding at Queen Victoria’s first 
council ; and beneath are shown the blessings of peace. 
Above each of these subjects are the Duke’s arms. The 
buttresses at the angle of the pedestal support the 
four principsl attributes of the Duke’s character, 
together with appropriate inscriptions, viz. War,— 
‘By counsel and with good advice make war.” 
Legislation,—‘“ Be zealous for the laws, aud give your 
lives.” Prudence,—“ The prudent are crowned with 
knowledge.” Fortitude,—‘‘ The integrity of the up- 
right shall guide them.” 

We now come to the principal feature in the de- 
sign. The Duke, in a contemplative attitnde, is 
standing in front of a niche: his left arm rests on a 
sheathed sword, and in his right he holds a scroll. 
The resson for placing the figure of the Duke in this 
position was, that bad it been placed between the eye 
and the window, nothing but the outline would have 
been seen ; and the author, therefore, deemed it neces- 
sary to form a background, which should not deterio- 
rate from the prominent position of the Duke; 
indeed, in all cases, the figures have been so managed 
that they in no way obtrude, or in the slightest 
degree detract from that of the Duke, who stands out 
as the most prominent object in the design, although 
each subject may be seen to bear a decided relation 0 
the whole. In a corresponding niche at the back of 
the design sits a figure of Justice, with her hands 
holding the appropriate emblems, and resting upon 
the Holy Bible: beneath is the quotation, ‘‘ Execute 
true judgment according to truth.’ The two sides of 
this portion of the design are embellished with the 
eight batons, presented to the Duke by the great 
potentates of Europe. Standing on pedestals at the 
four angles are Victories; those in front hold wreaths 
of oak and laurel, in the act of crowning the here; 
while their wings cover the upper portion of the 
niches, and form, as it were, a canopy over the Duke. 
Immediately above these figures comes the cornice, 
the principal enrichment being palm-leaves; and on 
the fascia, separated by the heads of lions, are in- 
scribed the chief battles in which the Duke was 
victorious. The whole composition is terminated by 
a winged figure of Peace, holding in her hand an 
olive-branch ; whilst her glory is spreading its rays of 
light over ovr western hemisphcre,—typical of the 
| Duke having brought peace on the world. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT (No. 68, “ [NTEGRITA ”’).——By Mr. Jonn Tomas. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Banbury.—Vhe two new corn-exchanges were 
opened on Thursday in last week. The western por- 
tion only of the ceutral exchange is yet built: that is 
complete excepting one window at the west end and 
the plastering of the iaterior. Thirty stands had been 
prepared, and shortly after the opening they were all 
taken. The Cornhill exchange building is less ad- 
vanced. The roof is complete only in the centre, 
leaving a cons derable space at either end uncovered, 
and the floor has yet to be laid, 

Christchurch.—A public meeting was held on the 
ilth instint, as to the erection of a new town-hall 
here. The report of the committee appointed for 
that purpose was real, and a plan for a new hall laid 
before the meeting. Resolutions were proposed and 
agreed to, adopting the plan, and a committee ap- 
pointed to cauvass for subscriptions. 

Winchester.—Vhe new market-house here is nearly 
completed, and will be opened for public use on the 
29th instant. It is a building of the Doric order, 
with fluted columns, gateway, and cornices of Bath 
stone. It has five entrances,—one from the Square, 
two from Market-street, and two from the High- 
street. The front facing the High-street is surmounted 
by a bell tower. 

Shenstone.—litile Aston Hall, the seat of the 
Hon. E. 8. Jervis, High Sheriff of Staffordshire, in 
course of res‘oration and extension, is now near com- 
pletion. The arcbitect is Mr. E. J. Payne, of Bir- 
mingham. ‘lie building (an example of the tasteless 
Tonic of the list century) was originally a parallelo- 
gram, but in its present restored and greatly ex- 
tended condition forms a centre, with two wings 
14 feet in advance of the main portion. The style 
adopted is that of the fenestra] Italian, elaborately 
enriched, and the material used is Hollington stone 
(similar to that employed in the Midland Institute). 
The elevation of the ground-floor throughout is rusti- 
cated, and the windows are square-beaded, with pro 
jecting keystones, the quoins and dressings being 
vermiculated. The fittings of the various rooms will 
be of wainscot, French polished; and the floors will 
be of oak, with a border of Swiss parqueterie, sup- 
plied by Messrs. Arrowsmith, of London. All the 
rooms are heated by the warming apparatus of Mr. 
J. E. Hodgkin, of Birmingham, the hot air passing 
through perforated brass gratings in the wiudows. 
The water for the supply of the establishment is 
brought from a distance of nearly a mile, being pro- 
pelled by means of a water-wheel into a cistern on 
the roof, 135 feet above the level of the spring. The 
whole of the work has been executed by Mr. Cress- 
well, of Birmingham. 

Blackburn.—I\n a report by the borough surveyor 
on the prozress of the main outlet sewer and the 
works connected therewith, he says,—The progress of 
the sewerage works will be, for some time to come, 


very slow, because it is as yet confined to so limited a | 


space; but so soon as the present contract is com- 
pleted, we shall be enabled to extend the area of 
operations, and to embrace some important undrained 
districts. As the outlet is advanced there will be 
nothing to prevent the employment of almost any 
number of hands; so that the sewerage works may 
really assume such a character as to give reason for 
the hope that at length the whole borough will be in- 
cluded in this very desirable result. Nothing of a 
very extended character can be accomplished before 
next spring ; but, by that time, the works should be 
in such a position as to provide employment for a 
large number of men;.and to enable the subsidiary 
mains and braneh drains: to be extended into the 
very heart of the berongh, 

Bradford.—'ie fouvdation-stone of the Sunday 
aud Day Schools-proposed:to, be-erected in connection 
with St. Andrew's: Church, Hiaton, near Bral‘ord, 
has been laid. ‘The:setpals-will/give: aecommodation 
for 500 children amd: infants; There will be three 
separate schools, wth. a class-room attached to each, 
and so arranged that the three-may; be made into one 
large school-room. ‘There-willlalse be two residences 
included in the groxp of bwildings, one for the school- 
master and the other for the seboolmistress. The 
style of the architecture will correspond with that of 
the adjoining church, whieh. is: the Decorated of 
about the time of Hdward: JIL The architects are 
Messrs. Mailinson and Healey, of Bradford. The 
cost of the buildings, including the-site, will be about 
2,6007. The whole sum required has been obtained 
within 300/. Seven gentlemen subscribed 100/. each 
towards the object. 

Leeds.—\t is stated in the Inte lligencer that the 
municipal authorities have resolved not to make com- 
mon sewers in streets which have them not already, 
till two-thirds of the owners of the adjoining property 
shall agree together to signify their willingness to 
make the branch drains from their respective houses. 
It is naturally feared this action of the voluntary 


principle will be rare, and most so in densely-popu- | 


lated and homely streets, where drainage is most 


| Minton’s eneanstic tiles. 
J.and C. Hanso ne, of Clifton, and the builder is Mr. | 
The total cost of the entire | 


| needed, There are numberless streets, remarks the 
| paper alluded to, old enough to have been made 


| tributory to the sewerage rate from the time of its | 
first imposition, which are still un lrained, and which | 


must remain so miny a day, if the initiative of the 
work by two-thirds of the owners is to be waited for. 
It ought to be remembered that the health of the 
whole town is in peril so long as large and populous 
districts are left undrained, to breed fevers and 
epidemies ; and that the work which has already been 
done will fell far short of producing the sanitary effeets 


hoped for from it till iv has been carried to cowple- | 


tion. Instead of waiting in the way resolved on, sewers 
ought to be put in, and the owners compelled by law 
to drain their houses into them,—especially such 
hous:s as those complained of. 

Glasgow.— Messrs, Charles Tennant and C». of S'. 
Rollox, are about to build a new school-house near 
their works. ‘The style of the building is to be “‘ ofa 
mixed character of Grecian and Roman,” and the 
situation is to be on the south side of Low Garngad- 
road, on ground belonging to the firm. The principal 
entrance is from Garngad-road, with vestibule and 
lobby, the lobby screened by gl:ss-door and side-lights 
On the east is the initiatory school-room ; on the west, 
the writing school-room ; on the south, the elementary 
school-room, with conveniences, and playgrounds for 
boys and girls, separated by a wall. The upper flat, 
towards the north, is to be occupied as texchers’ dwell- 
ing-house, &. On the south is a hall intended for 
instructing females in various branches befiiting. the 
sex: There will be accommodation for between. 400 
and 500 sehoiars. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Stoke.-—The new Roman Catholic “‘ Church of Our 
Lady of Angels and St. Peter,” which has been built 
within the last fourteen months, on Cliff Bunk, over- 
looking Stoke, was opened on the 8th inst. with the 
usual ceremonies and festival observances of the 
Romish Church. The pile altogether consists of the 
church, presby!ery, and convept—the letter, how- 
ever, being as yet litle more than a guest house— 
and one half of the cloister of the in‘ended convent. 
At present the presbytery is the only part of the 
establishment which may be said to be in a complete 
s'ate, so far as the architecture is concerned; but 
hiving been commenced subsequently to the other 
buildings, it will not be ready for oceupation for some 
tine. The convent or cloisters are already occupied 
by nuns, or Sisters of Mercy, from the establishment 
at Stone, from which the present institution is an 
affiliation. The church is in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, 80 feet by 50 internally, and consists of nave, 


28 feet wide, and two aisles, of 11 feet each, sepa- | 


rated by an arcade of circular stone piers and simply 
moulded arches. The entrance porch is at the south- 
west angle, behind which is the baptistry, with 
}entrance out of the noith side. Above the porch 


is the entrance chamber, communicating with the | 


choir gallery for the commuuity, access to which is 
obtained by a_ staircase. 
north aisle, in connection with and forming a part of 
the convent on the same level, is the chapter-room, 
with an areted roof, and lighted by traceried win- 
dows, three on each side. ‘The church is divided into 
six bays, and has a clerestory of three-light windows 
with double sequent arches and tracery. A four-light 
window with tracing occupies the west end. The 
south aisle and baptistry have three-light windows of 
similar form to those in the clerestory. The north 


aisle abuts on the cloister, and is without windows. | 


The roof of the nave is arched and divided into panels 
by wood mouldiags. Moulded and arched principals 
resting on triple shafts of stone with carved capitals 
and corbels separate each bay. The aisle roofs are 
also divided into panels, but are without principals. 
The baptistry is floored with Minton’s encanstic tiles, 
and sepsrated from the nave and south aisle by a light 
screen of wrought iron. It contains a font of Caen 
} 


stone, resting on marble shafts, and has a sacrarinm | 
attached, which stands on a quatrefoil shaft of red | 


Devonshire marble. Externally the edifice is built 


with red and yellow bricks in stripes, five courses of | 


yellow or butf bricks to one of red. The windows 
and other architectural features are of Holliagton 
stone. 


a crocketted spire. The cloisters have ornamented 


roofs, the spandrils of the arched principals being | 


filled in with tracery, and the floors are paved with 
The architects are Messrs. 


James Bryan, of Stoke. 


structure, excluding many of the internal fittings and 
decorations, will amount to about 6,000/. Mr. Jeffries, | 
of Stone, had the contract for the benches in the 
church, which will accommodate six or seven hun- 
dred persons. 

Chester.—In a paragraph, which appeared in the 
| Builder lately, a boss receatly discovered in the Lady 


At the west end of the; 


Surmounting the roof of the convent there is | 


| Chapel of Chester Cathedral was noticed. Attention 
| has since then been drawn to two other massive bosses 
‘in the same chapel, and various opinions have been 
hezarded as to their true signification. Of one, that 
in the centre, it was thought, there could be no 
doubt ; for it evidently represented the “ Madonna 
land Child,” while that at the extreme east was, as 
previously stated, a symbolic rendering of the Holy 
Trinity, setting forth more particularly the “ Cruci- 
fixion of Christ.” The third, or western boss, was 
dogmatically pronounced to be the “ Murder of Thomas 
a’ Becket !” and it was so described, the other day, to an 
antiquary, who, in the following communication, shor tly 
se's the matter right : — The editor of the Archa@olo- 
gical Mine, believes it to be incorrect to describe the 
last boss in the Lady Chapel of the cathedral as the 
* Murder of Thomas a’Becket.” He considers that 
the three bosses describe the three most interesting 
events in our Saviour’s life, and that this third boss 
is “The Ascension ;” that the other two represest, 
firstly, ‘The Crucifixion—the cross being supported 
by the Father ;” dly, “ The Virgin nursing 
the Holy Child.” 

Liverpool.—The new synagogue erected in Hope- 
place, was consecrated on the 9th inst. 

Newmarket.—The committee appointed at a general 
meeting recently held at Newmarket, to consider as to 
a memoria! to the late Duke of Rutlind, have agreed 
that the scheme of a parsonage-house for the poorly- 
endowed living of All Saints, Newmarket, where there 

is no residence for the incumbent, with a commemo- 
rative inscription in honour of the late duke, should 
stand alone in the first class, as the most eligible of 
all the plans proposed. The other forms of memorial 
suggested were—1l. A memorial window. 2. Astatue. 
3. Almshouses. 4. An addition to the funds of Ad- 
denbroke’s Hospital, to be called “The Newmarket 
Memorial Fuad,’ 

Chorlton-upoa- Medlock The first stone of a new 
Presbyterian chapel was laid in Brunswick-street, 
Crorlton-upon Medlock, on the 7th inst. the old place 
of worship in Lloyd-street being inconveuiently 
situated, and a more commodious structure required. 
The new chapel will be in the form of the Latin cross, 
with tower and spire 163 feet hizh. The priacipsl 
arm of the cross will be for the chapel, and the tran- 
septs for schools, &c. The style is to be the Decorated 
Gothic. The chapel front will be in Brunswick-street, 
and will consist of a centre gable, flanked by the 
tower on one side, and the gallery staircase and porch 
on the other. The centre gable will contain a four- 
light window, with tracery, and a wheel window 
above. The chapel will be five bays in length, divided 
by two-light windows and buttresses. There will be 
entrances from Brunswick-street and Romford-street. 
The inside dimensions of the chapel will be 75 feet 
by 46 feet, and 23 feet to the springing of the roof. 
The roof timbers will be visible. There will be gal- 

\leries round the sides and one end. The body will 
seat 520 persons, and the galleries 380. There will 
be school-rooms, vestry, &e. cellarage, and a play- 
ground. ‘The whole will appear as one building ex- 
ternally. The buildings will be faced with parpoints 
and stone dressings. Mr. Mark Foggett, of Man- 
chester, has contracted to erect the chapel portion for 
4,469/. The design is by Messrs. Clegg and Kaowles, 
of Manchester. 

Alston.—The opening of a new Roman Catholic 
chapel at Alston, near Preston, took place on the 8th 
inst. It is dedicated to “‘ our Lady and St. Michael.” 
It is of plain construction. The style of its architec- 
ture is Earlyy Buglish, and it will seat 600 or 700 
persons. Its-emtire length is 83 feet, width 35 [eet 
| The chancel winddw:is-four lights, and is filled with 

green cathedral glaass. A gallery extends aeross the 

| west end of the churech;.and the west gable is sur- 
mounted by a bell-eote. The roof is high pitched, 
the principals: and: others timber work. composing it 
being stuiuedi. Thesemtire: structure is- built of stone 
from the Longridge quarries; Mix John Todd and 
Mr. Thomas 'Murner, Preston,. were the contractors, 
the former for: the masonry; the: latter for the joiners’ 
work. ‘The cost’ of: the: buildingria:stated to be from 
1,300/. to 1.5002, 

Slaithwaile.—A)\ meeting: off the: ratepayers of the 
new parish of Steithwaite-eam-ingardshas been held 
for the purposevofi comsidéringrand!aecepting an offer 
by the Karl off Dartmouth: to» omlarge, rebuild, and 
adoru the chancel of the church, where the aecommo- 
dation around the communion-table has. long been 
fouad inconveniently smal], The chairman laid before 
|the meeting the plans and specifications which had 
| been approved by the earl and the archdeaeon. The 
| estimated cost was about 150/. and it would be de- 
| frayed entirely by his lordship, who possesses the 
| 
| 


and, secon 


rectorial or great tithes of the new parish. The de- 
signs have been prepared by Mr. R. W. Moore, of 
Leeds. 

Truro.—The foundation-stone of a new Indepen- 
| dent Chapel, which is to be built on the site of the 
| old one, in River-street, was laid on the 8th inst. 


The offer was unanimously accepted. 
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TRACING RAILWAY CURVES, 
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[ HAVE read with much pleasure Mr. Lockwood’ 
account, in the last Bui/der, of his mode of tracing 


railway curves in tunnels. His plan is certainly very 
ingenious, and if great care is taken, no doubt most 
accurate. I do not, however, see the advantaze his 
plan possesses over the usual method to ¢ yn pensate 
for the increased diffi y and trouble consequent 
upon the nse of the theodolite for each successive 
line. The mode I allude to as most generally used 
will be seen from the following example : 

Let C FE and A B be two lines which it is required 
to join with the curve of a given radius. The radius 
and the points from which the curve is to commence 
are supposed to have been previonsly determined 
Now let d = the distance apart of the points required 
to be found in the curve, r = the radius of the curve, 
and o = the offsets DE, GH, IL, MN. Produce 
A B to D, and mark off the distance ¢, found from 
the following formula 


: a / | >= ¢” « 
The offset o is found thus :— 


d 2 
I] 


9) yo 7 :? 

wf 

which is set from D, and gives the first point E in 
the curve. 

A line is now ranged through the points A (starting 
point of curve) and F (point last found), in the direc- 
tion G, and the distance EG or 6, measured. From 
this point the offset GH (0,) is set off, and gives the 
second point H in the curve. 

The distance E G or é, is found thus :— 

d(r— 0,) 
Til. =e a Oe, 
e 
The offset, GH, or 0, is found thus :-— 
dé, 
iV. = O 
m 


2° 


Each successive point is but a repetition of the] 
operation, ¢, and 0, being the constant distance an 
offset after the first. 

This plan wi!l be peyhaps better understood if I 
give an example in figures :-— 

Suppose the radins to be 20 chains, or 1,320 feet 
the distance apart of the pegs that are to mark out 
the curve 1 chain, or 66 feet; then DE or the 
a : d? 662 
first offset =— =— 


2r 2x 1320 


1°65 feet. 

A D (é,) the distance to be measured from the start 
ing point « of the curve = \/d?—o?= ,/66?— 1°65, 
= 65°98 feet. : 
EG, H, 1, L M, and all suceeeding distances (¢ 





d (r—o,) 66 (1320 1°65 : 
= eens 5°91 feet. 
7 1320 
GH, IL, ML, and all succeeding offsets 
dé, 66x 65°98 


== 3°299 feet. 





r 1320 

The advantaze of this method over that of Mr. 
Lockwood’s is, that no instrument is required, 
On the other hand, any slight error made in 
setting out the first point must, in ranging ont, 
occasion a considerable mistake. Still if the 4, 
and 0, be caleulated with care, and the lines care- 
fully ranged out, this plan must be as accurate as 
Mr. Lockwood’s. Ina tunnel a greater length could 
be set out at a time, since no space wonld be required 
between D and the flank wall, to set up the theodolite. 

The formula I have used are taken from “ Law’s | 
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TIMBER SCAFFOLDING AT THE NEW 
PALACE AT WESTMINSTER 
Wirh your permission, I wish to make 
| marks on the letter from Mr. Grissell, in your last 
number. First, that having had the pleasure of that 
} centleman’s fri: ndship for many years, I am sure that 
he knows me well enough, to be sure that I would 
ot, knowingly, ignore the merits of any one, how- 
ever bumble in positio 1: and, second 4, I wish to 
remind Mr. Grissell and your readers, that my paper 
referred nearly EXCLUSIVELY to the pe uliar scaf- 






folding with steam-power employed for the three 


reat towers of the building, a the desizn and ap- 





plic tion of this seaffolding, at any rate is I fancied 
Mr. Grissell knew) emanated en irely irom the ar- 
chitect’s office; where, as 1 meutioned in my paper, 
my father’s designs for it were most ably worked out 
and carried into effect by his assistants, Mr. Mecson 
and Mr Q) lar 

The ordinary framed timber-scaffolding used 
throughout the rest of the building, was only alluded 
} } 


to verv brictly by me; and not being able of my own 


knowledze to sp ik positively, I asid I BELIEVED 
that the first introduction of tl 

King Edward’s-school, at Birmingham, erceted under 
1 1834, where I am informed 


is system Was a! 


my father’s direction, i 
it was carried out by the contractors for the mason’s 
work, under the architect’s clerk of works, Mr. Cow- 
lishaw. This occurred several years before the eree- 
the Nelson ce umn sO 
iave been derived from 


tion of the Reform Club, an 
that the idea could hardly 
these works. I had certainly never heard of Mr. 
Tomkiuson’s use of a like system, in his stone quar 


I 


ries, mentioned by Mr. Grissell, and the date of this 
geutleman’s use of such scaffolding is not mentioned. 

The object, however, that I had in view, in reading 
my paper on this subject, was not at all to settle the 
date of the first use of whole timber-framed scaff.1d- 


iag, in lieu of the old system of poles and ropes, 


though I was most anxious not to misstate this fac 
but to draw attention to tat novel appl eation of it to 
the ascending seaffulds of the towers of the New 


Pslace, at Westminster, where its efficic ney has bec: 


made so much more conspicuous than before by the 
combination with it of steam power 


Cuarites Barry, Jun. 


Wiru respect to Mr. Charles Barry’s paper on th 
timber scaffolding used at the Houses of Parliament, 
and Mr. T. Grissell’s observations, pray allow me 
also to add one or two corrections. Timber-framed 
scaffolding and machinery were used for building 
purposes years before King Edward’s Grammar- 
school at Birmingham was commenced, at the 
Liverpool Docks, at the Liverpool Black Rock Light- 
house, at the Custom-house, and at other public and 
private buildings in Liverpool. The late Mr. John 
Day 


managing foreman to Mr. John Tomkioson, 





introduced and improved “‘ setting-staging,’ and 
“ setting-machinery,”’ if he did not it. Most 
certain y Sir Charles Barry did not invent this method 
of setting. I think I can speak with some authority, 


as ] believ« Mi gsrs, ( S3 ll al d Pe to obta he l the r 
information relative to Mr. Tomkinson’s setting m- 
chinery from myself, at the time whea I was unde: 
an engagement with that firm to take charge of th: 
work at the New Llouses of P rliament, 





fession must be very im ch obliged to M 
Barry for his valuable paper on the seaffoluing and 
setting machinery used at the New Houses of Par- 
liament: any claim of originality Sir Charles can 
afford to give up, as a successful adapter often 
deserves more eredit than the inventor. I do not, 
however, say so much in this instance, as the late 
John Day carried his mechanical arrangements to 
something like perfection. He introduced travelling- 
frames, travelling-crabs, and travelling-shears, work- 
ing by steam-power. His staging was ever adapted 
to the especial work to be done, in the most simple, 
ingenious, and economical manner. Mr. Tomkinson 
will, I feel sure, bear me out in these remarks. The 
whole of St. George’s-hall, Liverpool, was set by 


staging, machinery, and steam-power, on the late 
Johu D.y’s plan, adapted by Mr. Turner, son-in-law 
to Mr. Tomkinson 
Having had something to do with iuventing. in 
proving, and adspting during my life, in the various 
nehes of my profession, I have long given 





ea of claiming to be original, or the fir-t to d 

ing; and I feel sure that if Mr. Charles V 
vill inquire further, when preparing his vext paper 
whch I trust will be soon, he will find tht, howe 

= % h nse'f, some old fel Ww, cle d ind bi ed 
many years, if not centuries, had stolen hi 
| he escape this misery, he will be rv ortu- 

tet veur humble s: rvan 

RoBERT RAWLINSON 


P.S. You have very properly warned Government, 
calling upon them to give attention to sanitary 
rrangements for the Biitish army in India. A 
sanitary commission, with an army act y im the 


fiel!, was prob:bly somethiog new (th ough, mind, | 


do not claim it to be so); but most ec rtainly the 
freqnently said to be new on sauitary 


sulmects Is not new There are the works by S 
John Pringle on “ Army Diseases ;” James Lind 


M.D. on the “ Health of Seamen ;” and Dr. Mead on 
Pestilential Cort gion.” These works may I 





s'ndiei with singu'ar advantage, and a mavual of 
instructions for army and navy may be drawn up 
from them for general use. The greatest men (such 
as Sir Chorles Barry) ¢ well afford to give up the 
claim ¢ af } simple, common seuse 
and economical daptation, is the greatest possible 
inveut R.R 





INDIAN ART IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
We may look for an addition to our knowledze of 
the great Indian cities ia the west M. César Daly, 


the ed tor of the Revue Générale lel A lecture, to 
which excellent publication we have often referred, 
s jist now returned to Paris, after a trip of nearly 


} 


three years’ length. During this time he has made a 
special study of ancient Indian art in the Western 
world. He has visited America from Canada to 
Panama, wherever the disorders attendant on civil 
wr did not repul-e him. In Nicarazua, the struggle 
was even favourable to his designs, for seventeen 
Yankees, desirous of visiting the wilds and mountains 


of Segovia in search of gold, on learning his inten- 





tion to join the party, chose him as captain, and gave 
him considerable influence over the direction of their 
route; and as he had nothing to do with gold mines, his 
game being ruins and old monuments, he had the ad- 
vantage of a strong escort, and penetrated into wilds 
that the Spaniards did not occupy Bat my most 
productive trip,” he writes us, “was in Guatemala. I 
have measured the Acropolises, if I may so call them, 
with ther temples, pala es, seminaries, and fortifica- 
tious, of three greit Indim cities; and 1 have been 
able to collect very interesting data about their painted 
architecture, sculpture, and other matters, which | 
intend to publish as soon as_ possible Knowing 
well M. Da'y’s qualificaticns for the task, we may 
sa’ely predicate valuxble results 





LONDON ORGANS. 

As you have lately inserte1 several communica- 
tions on London organs and their builders, and as the 
subject seems to have excited a measure of attenticn 
on the part of some of your correspondents, may I be 
accorded space for a brief memoir upon matters con- 


nected wth our late discussion. 














Referring, then, to “ W. V.’s” letter, the fine instru- 
ment, at Spitalfields church, was originally built, noé¢ 
by Schn idt, but by Bridge, By field, and Jord n, in 
1730, for 600/.; a sum even at that time, considered 
ver tl: for an organ of such size and power. By- 
fi. ld. Bridge, and Jordan were all able artificers, and 
built, conjoiutly, several fine organs. Of course, the 
lapse t neé has g Yady necess tated renewals in 
10s ments; stl, in spite of alter tions, we 
( it to tl gan in St Magous, as a fine spe- 
em n by Jordan, while t St. Bartholomew's the 
i ‘ sirnetu reativ admired a dow known 
“r its massive Norman architecture—there is a cu- 
rious, and far fr n despi ble s cimen bY By field 
aud Horris. Of this, perhaps, the worst feature is 
the case. of very poor design. he same remarks 
will exaet!y app'y to their org in at St. Alban s, Wood- 


t. both works being ascribed to about the same 
1720-8. Little-known crgans, by Schmidf, 


, ViZ. Li 


stat St.Catherine Cree Church, and St. James’s Gar- 


{ ! 
] ck. Hithe ; the latter, truly grand and noble in appear- 
anee, both very little altered from their original con- 
dition. Not long since, that ornament of the city, 
St. Mary’s Aldermary, was repair 1, as was also the 
organ—quite a model of an old-fashioned cathedral 
instrument, except that the choir (organ) 1s not in 
front—built by England, Green, and Russell, late in 
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the last, or early in the present century. Its excel- 
lent position on a sereen, two or three bays eastward 
of the we-t wall, contributes greatly to improve its 
tone; in addition to which, the admirable acoustic 
properties of the church impart a resonance grea ly 
conducive to musical effect. The case, though not de- 
void of elegance, is hardly in accordance with the 
present improved standard of taste; but it is inte- 
resting, as showing the design of the period. 

The organ at St. Clement’s Danes,* besides new 
keys, pedals, and other mechanical details, will be 
much improved by a new swell to tenor C, with 10 
stops, including a double diapason and contra fagotto 
or double reed. This has been undeitaken by Mr. 
Robson. That gentleman also rebuilt Schmidt's fine 
organ, at the Temple Church, some time ago ; substi- 


Ss 


8 


tuting new mechanism for the old, but using and re- | 


working all those invaluable pipes which charmed in 
their ea: lier days the ears of the greatest connoisseurs, 
and which continue to do so up to the present time. 
The re‘erence to the “almost hallowed” inscrip- 
tion in St. Paul’s cathedral, to Wren’s memory, 
monumentum,’ &c., reminds me that, to general 
readers, it is hardly known to be from the pen of the 
architect’s son, Christopher. This would m to 


se 


afford an addi‘ional reason, were one wanting, why its | 


removal should, if possible, have been avoided; and 
at all events, tempts one to hope for the cxistence of 


that good feeling which would, certuinly, ensure its 


prompt restoration. A CHURCHMAN, 


P.S.—You have cecasionally devoted some space to 
a record of epitaphs, remarkable cither for singularity 
of thought or diction. The following, to the memory 
of a former organist of the church, in which it is 
placed, at Hull, may be worth printing. It runs 
thus :— 
** Thongh like an organ now in ruins laid, 

Its stops disorder’d and its frame decay'd ; 

This in-trument, ere long, new tun’d, shall raise 

To God, its maker, notes of endless praise.’’ 
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traffic of London just at the point most required ; and 
also as connecting substantially the two sides of the 
river into one city (for which the time may be 
thought to be come), and as affurding a grand centre 
and lungs to Loudon. 

In an ar. hitectural point of view, I need not dilate 
on the scope the development of such a scheme ould 
afford to British genius. In a more general public 
view IT believe there is stil! more tu be said. 

The above idea is far from a new ove with me; 
and if you think my views worthy of consideration in 
\our valuable journal, I shall be ready to afford some 
de:ails to the above sketch. Epsiton. 





THE BROTHERTON MEMORIAL. 
Srr,—The decision that the committee have ar- 





rived at seems to me unjust towards those compe- | 


iitors who strove to comply with the instructions fur- 
}as to come within the snm named. This is another 
instance of a picture design g 
land is a violation on the pit of the comnittee, 
judges, and the competitor. We must remember it 
'is not a monument to be placed in a cathedral or 


| use is the massive canopy resting on the hair oftheheads 
of the celestial figures, eight in number, each looking as 
if the book that is placed in its hands was the latest 
illustrated edition of Fox’s Book of Martyrs? The 
whole of whom have turned their backs on the Pagan 
urn with its wet blanket. It is too bad for the noble 
art of architecture to be treated in this style, to see 


the author’s first floor (as it is culled in the descrip- 
tion which is in the gold frame) as so many dead 
shores. Really this is Paganism with a vengeance—a 


nished by the committee in making their designs so | 


‘ining the first prize, | 


church, but in the open ground of the cemetery. How | 
j long will it be before the angelic figures cast their 
burden on the bosom of cur mother earth ? Of what | 


these representations of celestial beings stuck up on | 





morality. The proprietor of this truly ‘“ model ” 
building, Dr. Bryce (who is his own architect), was 
led by his professional duties to consider carefully the 
subject of dwellings for the working classes, and the 
| result of his reflections has been the building described. 
| In a conversation which I had with him when in 
| Belfast, he expressed his thorongh conviction that 
/ even narrow streets were far less detrimentel to the 
health of the community than the systim of sub- 
| letting self-contained houses, so generally adopted in 
| Bel'ast, or the plan of crowding a dozen or more 
| families into one ill-veutilated common stair, with 
|} which we in Edinburgh and Glasgow are but too 
|familiar. Yet either of these objectionable plans has 
| hitheito been of necessity adopted by house proprietors 
‘in large towns, who, while they are oblived to comply 
i with the statute breadth of streets (30 feet), must at 
ithe seme time attend to their own interet. Ishould 
perhaps mention that these “model” honses are 
eagerly run after by the class for whom they are 


| intended. A TRAVELLER, 





MANAGEMENT OF SCULPTURE 
COMPETITIONS. 
TuERE doesnot appear to me tobe the slightest neces- 
sity for the adoption of any secrecy in competitions, 
and the use of a “ motto” I believe is all fulge, and 
useless, unless to enable the judges to act unfairly. 
The name of every competitor of any standing is 
known, disguise it how he may by a “ motto.” I 
believe every artist should send his name, and it 
| should be affixed to his model or drawing; then, if 
| dishonesty was practised, the road to its detection 
| would be open, aud not shrouded by the bugbear 
of “motto:” no doubt could then exist that the man, 
and not the work, was chosen; besides, Euglishmen 
lare fond of boasting of their open dealing. Why 
then this system of “ mottoes ?” It is unjust towards 








poor copyism from the heathen days of the Greeks. | the unsuccessful man ; for however good his work 
What would the 60,000 Sabbath-school teachers and may be, or however much it may be adu.ired, he has 
children mentioned on the monument of our Queen | Not even the gratification of having his name con- 





A CENTRAL “PLACE” IN LONDON, 


UNITING TRAFALGAR-SQUARE WITH THE BOROUGH, 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 

SEVERAL great questions on which the future 
development of London, as a city, is concerned, are 
now pending. May I claim your indulgence for the 
insertion of the following idea ? 

The little “village of Charing,” as it was in Eliza- 


in the Park, ou'side the Exhibition-room window | nected with it, but a stupic “ motto ” is aflixed, as 
(Peel Park), think, if they saw their earthly Queen | though he feared to te!l the public it was his work : 
and the royal princesses her daughters supporting | 00 the other hand, the successful man has his name 
on their heads, with their slender necks, the extin- | publicly exhibited, giving him an undue advantage 
guisher of All Saints’ Church, Portland-place, | over his opponents in respect to public notoriety. 
London ? | When a competition is first started let a number 
I beg to suggest that clustered shafts, with foliated | of gentlemen be named, say twelve ; let these be asked, 


cups, should take their place, and that a statue of the | individually, to examine the works during their exhi- 





beth’s time, is now topographically the centre of 
London. Let us turn to the map. Trafalgar-square, | 
we see, is on the north bank of the Thames, and on | 

! 


late Mr. Brotherton be placed in the centre ; it will | bition (but not called together) ; when the time arrives 
then look like a memorial of a citizen employer, and for deciding, let their names be placed together, and 
a representative of his nation,and not of Greece. It will | the first six drawn be the judges to decide—those 


a 


AP Bab ate 


the outside of the bend that is made (in the widest | not take any glory from the committee ; they will see | 


part of the river) about Hungerford Market. 
opposite bauk, therefore, at the other end of Hunger- 
ford-bridge, forms the zvside of this bend. 


The | 
| with the full-lev 

Let us consider, now, the space at this latter point | 
comprised within this bend, and by the following | 


that I have not disturbed the twenty canopied niches, 
gth figures, which the author has | 
placed on his front ground-floor. If they can forego | 
these figures, the expense might be added to the sum | 


saved by doing away with those on the first floor, and | 


chosen to draw one from the rejected six, to act as chair- 
man: by this means no one could tll if he would be 
called upon to act. I should allow the competitors 
to be present, if they wished it, while the drawing 


| was going on. 


Those named should not be more acquainted with 


boundaries :—On the north, by the river between | might be given to a respectable sculptor for the Statutes then with statues, as were those chosen for 


Westminster and Waterloo bridges; on the south, | 


by the South-Western Railway; ond on the east and 


west, by the Waterloo and Westminster bridge roads. | 


Keeping the eye on the map, it is to be remarked that 
all the main bridges of London converge to, aud 


and rendering this spot, in this respect, more the 
centre of London than Charing-cross itself, besidcs its 
direct accessibility by water. 

The space thus indicated is at present chiefly occu- 
pied by tenements of a poor description and dilapidated 
houses, and my idea is, that it might be well for 
Government to possess itself at once of this area, or 
the major portion of it, with a view to the future 
development of London. This area might be terraced 
high above the river, affording wharfs and ware- 
houses beneath, and a noble river-front for such open 
spaces or public cdifies as might hereafter be deter- 
mined on. ‘Ibis area, which affords the finest view 


we have of London, 1 would connect bya bridge of un- | 


exampled width with the north bank and with Tra‘algar- 
square ; for the present, only by throwing down the 
houses in Craven and Northumberland streets, in the 
Strand, but with an ultimate view to the removal 
of Northumberland House, so as to extend the open 
space and vista from Trafalgar-sqnare down to the 
river-side, and then across a bridge of great width, to 
the area above mentioned on the south side of the 
river. Sir Robert Peel is said to have characterised 
Trafalgar-square as the noblest site in Europe! What 
would it be then? Could such a scheme be re alised, 
is it too much to say that the result might be not only 
without equ], but without parallel ? : 

In the mind's eye the whole arca comprising the 
spaces on either side of the river, and the conuecting 
expanse of bridge between, must be viewed as one 
great space, available not only for some of the public 
edifices now in contemplation, but for relieving the 


wee interior of this ch 
State, is well worthy of notice, as a specimen of its archi- 
tect’s abilities, , ‘ ° 





urch, particularly in its present 


Brotherton statue under the canopy. 


An EXHIBITION WANDERER IN SALFORD 
AND MANCHESTER, 





| 
radiate from, this point, making extended transit easy, | 


HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
WueEN travelling in the north of Ireland lately, I 
had an opportunity of inspecting some houses for the | 
w rking clesses, which have been recently erected in | 
Belfast, and whose plan, novel as it is, may not be, 
un'nteresting at the present time to many of your 
readers, who are turning their attention to this sub- 
ject. The whole “land” of which I speak is 75 feet | 
long by 22 wide, and consists of three stories. | 
| Through the centre of the building runs a hall, 7 feet | 
wide, leading to the common staircase. The ground | 
flat is divided into six tenements, one entering from 
either side of the grand hall, and the other four from 
two smaller halls opening on the street, one at each 
extremity of the building. It is the plan of the two 
upper flats, however, that is particularly worthy of | 
notice. Ech of these contains six houses, all of which 
opea on a balcony or corridor, of 6 feet in breadth, 
running the whole length of the building. The cor- 
ridors project beyond the side wall, and thus do not 
encroach on the space allotted to apartments, and they 
,are protected by a railing extending from floor to 
eciling. At both ends of the corridors there are stone 
| “jaw-boxes”’ or “sinks,” and fresh water is supplied 


} 
| 


,at the same places from cisterns on the upper story. 
| Two water-closets, one appropriated to the mules, and 
| the other to the fen ales, are attached to each story, 
and receptacles for ashes are provided, by which the 
reuse is c:rried dowa to the back yard, where easy 
access is obtained by the police carts. Each tenement 
| consists of two apartments, of 11 feet square. All 
| are lit with gas, and are let at 1s. 61. or 2s. per week. 

Such are the main features of the plan, which seems 
to me a vast improvement on the Scotch “ flat” 
system ; for it will at once be seen how much is 
ga’ned by it in ventilation, cleanliness, comfort, and 





| the Wellington competition, 

| Men who study the making of laws to govern a 
great nation, must of necessity have their minds fully 
| occupied ; and, however powerful may be their brain, 
| I doubt much if sufficient is left unoccupied to enable 
‘its possessor to study fine arts; if there is, the study 
of law-making is much easier than the study of 
sculpture. 

At all times the rules made at starting should be 
adh: red to, and the judges bound to observe them as 
strietly as the competitors, aud any departure on 
their part should anuul their decisiup. Ou any one 
of their number retiring, his place should be filled up 
from the uodrawn names. B. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

A mertine of the friends and supporters of this useful 
charity was held recently at the offices of the society 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the subject of another 
election of pensioners, Mr. George Bird presided. 
The secretary, Mr. A. G, Harris, having read the 
minutes, reported that in consequence of the decrease 
of the annual subscriptions, and the donations received 
at the last festival, the funds were in such a state that 
the election of pensioners, which generally took place 
_in November, would have to be postponed. Mr. 
| George Bird (the treasurer), said that the statement 
of the secretary was unfortuvately too true. No one 
could regret that the usual election of pensioners 
could not take place more than he did, but the fact 
was that the directors, in their endeavour to do as 
much good as they possibly could, had forgotten that, 
owing to the death of some of their must liberal 
supporters, and other canses, the funds had very 
much falleu off. He would again urge upon them to 


do the most they could, and not slacken in their 
endeavours until they had placed the charity in sueh 
a state that two elections each year could again take 
Sincerely did he trust that at the ensuing 





place. 
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divner, under the presidency of Alderman Rose, some 
of the large and influential builders, who had hitherto 
refrained from coming amongst them, would become 
stewards, and lend their aid in the carrying out of so 
good a work. Under the circumstauces, he felt sure 
that those gentlemen who had hitherto so liberally 
aided them, both by their presence and support, 
would again lend that aid and assistance. After some 
remarks from Mr. Thomas Cozens, Mr. George Gray- 
son, Mr. J. Newsom, jun., Mr. R. Head, Mr. J. 
Williams, Mr. J. Davis, and Mr. C. Fish, the minutes 
were confirmed, and the meeting separated. 





LITTLE SNORING CHURCH. 

In your report of the meeting of the Archawological 
Association, at Norwich, you have inserted an account 
of the visit to Little Suoring Church, reporting, also, 
my remarks thereon; but as those remark-, by some 
accident, are not rightly stated, I venture to correct 
this without delay. Little Snoring Church was one 
of the most remarkable visited during the Congress, 
as grouped with it is a circular tower, the remains of 
an earlier church. 

The church itself consists of a nave and an Early 
English chancel, formerly lighted by a triplet window, 
one having been destroyed to adit of the narrowing 
of the chancel. The nave was originally Norman 
rather early in the style: to the north is an 
arched doorway, and to the south, immediately oppo- 
site, is a transition Norman doorway, the inner 
columns supporting a circular arch, the outer a 
stilted pointed one. This is the first example I have 
seen of such an arrangement, and as a skilful combi- 
nation of the circular and pointed arch, it certainly 
deserves much praise. I should mention, that al- 
though it is of transitional character, the details 
ave almost universally early English. 

This doorway is approached by a later porch. 
The circular tower stands withiu a few feet of the 
south wall of the church, towards the western end. 
It is early Norman in character, and contains several 
of the recesses of the originsl windows. On the 
western side is an arch, very early in date, proving, 
tozether with the toothed wa!ll on the north and 
south, that this tower was originally the western 
tower of the church. 

It appears, therefore, that the first church proba- 
bly fell into decay, but that, previous to its removal, 
another church was erected to the north of the earlier ; 
the singularity in this case, however, is the little ad- 
vance in the style between the first aud later church, 
which would seem to imply that the Norman style 
extended over a much longer period than is generally 
supposed, and that it commenced many years before 
the conquest. 1 beg to apologise for troubliug you 
with these remarks, but I thought so important an 
instance, as that of Little Snoring Church is of the 
probable prevalence of the Norman style in Saxon 
times, should not be entirely overlooked by you. 

Cuarzes E. Davis. 





THE DESIGN FOR LONDONDERRY BRIDGE. 


the chains from variations of temperature, which will 


be at least nine inches in each bay, would be sutficieat 
to ensure their destruction, for these girders must be 
fixed immovably in their seats, aud are attached to 
the chains throughout their length by the suspend- 
ing-rods. 

1 can attach no importance to the experiments 
on the model, 13 feet 6 inches in length, of a bridze 
of one span only—such experiments being noto- 
riously fallacious. Pont. 





RUINOUS BUILDINGS IN THE CITY. 
| Building Act.—At the Mansion-house, on Tuesday last, 
Thomas Connell was summoned for not having observed 
the provisions of the Act, by remedying the dangerous 
condition of premises in a wretched pile of habitations 
called Catherine-wheel-alley. 

Mr. Tyrrell, the solicitor to the Commissioners of 
Sewers; Mr. Henry Blake, the second clerk; and Mr. 
Edmund Woodtborpe, the district surveyor of the Northern 
District of the City, attended upon the occasion and proved 
that the necessary notices had been given, and that the 
changes required for the security of the public had not 
been made. 

The defendant said he was only a tenant, and he did not 
know who was the landlord. He knew, however, that he 
paid rent, and he knew too, perfectly well, that he could 
not pay for alterations, either for his own benefit or the 
benefit of other people. 

Alderman Hale.—Then if you cannot find a landlord 
who will pay the expenses incurred by changing the dan- 
gerous nature of the premises, the Commissioners will 
find you a new landlord who will do it effectually, 

The defendant.—I have nothing to do with it. I am not 
= to pay anything, and the gentlemen may do as they 
ike. 

Alderman Hale then, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, issued orders that the expenses incurred by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, amounting to 2/. 2s. should 
be paid, and that if within the seven days allowed by the 
Act for the performance of the work required, the dan- 
gerous condition of the premises were not remedied, the 
Commissioners should forthwith take the matter into their 
own hands. 

Several other cases were disposed of in a similar 
manner. 





AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART. 


A GOODLY collection of 168 oil pictures, and 178 
in water-colours, has been made, and will shortly be 
exhibited. Both lists contain some excellent speci- 
mens of the modern art of Great Britain, and will, we 
have no doubt, be appreciated. The exhibirion will 
be open in New York during the months of October 
and November, and may afterwards be displayed ia 
Philadelphia and other cities, as circumstances shall 
suggest. 

In some respects the present time would not have 
been selected as particularly eligible for the commence- 
ment of such an undertaking; but the obstacles did 
| not seem to the projectors, on deliberatz reflection, as 
of sufficient importance to justify the postponement of 
the undertaking. It is deemed far more essential to 
lose no time in establishing relations between the 
British artist on the one hand, and his brother artist 
and the great public of America on the other. 
| The projectors properly conceive that the time is 
| fully arrived when the kindred intellect of the two 
/countries should be interchanged in other forms be- 
sides those of literature. The names of Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Prescott, are as familiar in the Old 


Sir,—The particulars of Mr. Barlow’s design for! country as those of Tennyson, the Brownings, and 


this bridge are at last be‘ore the public; and as an 
architect who considers bridge construction within 
his province, I cannot think the design possesses suf- 
ficient merit to warrant its adoption in preference to 
those selected in the competition. 

Tne design consists of a suspension-bridge crossing 
the river in two spans—the chains supporting four 
deep lattice girders, which are stated to be strong 
enough to carry their own weight for the span of 
451 feet. 

I should be glad to know how the contingency of 


one span being loaded, and the other at the same | 


time unlvuaded, is provided for ? 

Of course the chains cannot be fixed to the central 
tower (at the height of about 120 feet above the 
foundation). It is also evident that the chains can- 
not be allowed to move freely over the towers as in 
ordinary suspension bridges, because this would lift 
the deep girders of the unloaded side, and destroy the 
continuity of the railway. 


| Macaulay, in the New; and the projectors earnestly 
hope that if they succeed in rendering well known to 
| Americans the best names in living British Art, they 
| shall be no less paving the way to the knowledge of 
| American Art in England. 
| It is unde stood that, in the event of a money- 
| snecess, the profits will be applied to the promotion of 
| aknowledge of B.itish Art in America. 





NOTES UPON IRON. 
THE iron trade has more than maintained its last 
| week’s position. Speaking generally, there are more 
orders on the books now than there were then; and 
for sheets, the present surpasses almost every known 
| period in the extent of the demand. Onthe Wolver- 
|hampton *change, on Wednesday, orders for this 
| description were refused on two accounts, first, be- 
| cause the orders now on hand were sufficient to keep 
|the sheet mills employed to a period beyond that 


i 


The upward tendency of the chains of the unloaded | stipulated by the customers; and next, because the 


span must, then, be resisted by the girders. 

These girders are strong enough to carry their own 
weight of 150 tons each. 

The weight of these girders is, however, supported 


by the chain; and we have, therefore, for supporting | bars than there were thea. 


| prices offered would not justify makers in keepiog 
| back the orders before accepted. The orders appear 
|to be more generally dis'ributed this than they were 
last week, there being more orders on hand now for 
The inquiries continue 





the load of one span, the strength of the two girders | to come from home customers, the demand from the 
of the loaded spsn acting upwards against the weight, | continental markets not being in an equal proportion. 
and the s'rength of the two girders of the unlouded | On Ainerican account, however, there continue to be 
span resisting the upward tendency of the chains of | large exportations from Liverpool. ‘There, purchases 
that span —total strength, 150 tons by 4, cr 600) hive recently been made at rates which are ¢ msidered 
tons: taking the weight to be supported at only two/to be miserably low; but the quality supplied at 
tons per lin-al foot for both road and railway, tae | those rates hs not made the iron cheaper than that 
strength required is 902 tons. for which more remunerative prices are given. 

if, however, these girders were made sfrong} Whilst the le idiug inquiries in the United States 
enough to auswer their purpose, the rise and fall o! | market are four first-class irov, there is undoubtedly a 


large quantity of the “ Brummagem” article sent out, 
purchased by Liverpool representatives or agents. 

Pigs are easier than they were last week, but 
they will not remain so long, as the snbsidence of the 
sultry weather will occasion a much larger demand 
for pig iron than has prevailed fur some time past. 
There will not be that heaviness in the pig market 
next quarter that there has been in the current one. 
We heurd, on Wednesday, of one firm, which its pro- 
prietors expect will consume as large a quantity of 
pigs as 3,000 tous more next quarter than they have 
this. The transactions ia pigs at Wolverhampton 
and Birmingham, in the latter town, on Thursday, 
were few. 





H#iscellanea. 


New Carneprat AND Parish CuurcH For 
MontrreaL.—The foundation-stone of a new edifice, 
to replace the one destroyed by fire, was laid on the 
21st May last, by the bishop of the diocese. The 
new cathedral will be built in the Early Decorated 
style of architecture, and in a cruciform shape, with 
tower and spire at the intersection of the cross arms. 
It has been calculated to accommodate from 1,400 to 
1,500 persons, and arrangements for the poorin the pro- 
posed plan have not been neglected. The cost of the 
edifice, exclusive of bells, organ, and clock, has been 
put down at 30,000/. The available means at the 
disposal of the building committee is about 24,000/. 
The late Mr. Frank Willis was the designer of the 
edifice, and Mr. ‘I’. S. Scott is now the architect. 
Messrs. Brown and Watson, builders, are the con- 
tractors for the works now in progress. The site of 
the new Christ Church Cuthedral is at the junction 
of Union-avenue and St. Catherine-street. ‘The ma- 
terials will be Moutreal limestone, with Caen stone 
dressings. The plan consists of nave, with north and 
south aisles, and north porch, transept, chancel, and 
chancel aisle, with vestry attached. The following 
are the dimensions of the bnilding :—Length (inside), 
187 fect ; width of nave, 70 feet ; transept, including 
tower, 99 feet 6 inches ; height of tower and spire, 224 
feet. The nave and chancelarelighted by windows in the 
clerestory of two lights of varied tracery. In addition 
to this, there is at the chancel end a large orna- 
mental window with five lights, of a bighly decorative 
character ; and at the nave end a large wheel window, 
of 12 feet diameter. The aisles are lighted by win- 
dows with three lights, having tracery of varied de- 
sign. The tower is in two stages, flanked with 
buttresses, and the spire is octagonal and broached. 
The interior roof will be open, with timbers exposed 
and panelled. ‘The entrance will be through the west 
end of the nave; north porch and doorways recessed 
in nave at transept ends. The main entrance will 
face St. Catherine-street, having on either side two 
large octagonal turrets, with tracery top, finished 
with crockets, finials, &c. of an ornate character. 

An Anctent Eoyptian Lisrary DIscoveren. 
—M.de Sauley, a member of the French Institute, 
who has passed some time in Egypt, and is very con- 
versint with the archeology of that country, states 
in the Courrier de Paris, that an important dis- 
covery has lately been made in one of the tombs of 
Memphis, of a whole lib:ary of hieratic papyruses. 
An Arab, an agent in the pay of the British Museum, 
was fortunately apprised of the matter, and bought 
up the whole lot. 

Tue Scorrish Royat Society. — The Royal 
Society of Edinburzh announces the following sub- 
jects of competition for the award of 1858-59 :— 
The Keith Prize, a gold mecal and from 40/. to 50/7. 
in money, will be given for the best communication 
ona scientific subject. Brewster, Forbes, and other 
distinguished natural philosophers, have been the 
gainers of the Keith medal on former occasions. 
The Macdougall Brisbane Prize, a gold medal and 
money, will be awarded to the best biographical 
notice of an eminent Scotchman. The Neille Prize, 
a gold medal and money, will be given fur the best 
paper on a subject of natural history, by a Scottish 
naturalist ; or, to the best treatise published within 
the five years preceding the time of award. 

Parabolic Sound Reritector.—The committee 
of the Great Northera Mechanics’ Institute, says the 
Doncaster Gazette, lately invited a few of their 
frieuds to an experimental inspection of a parabolic 
sound refector, which had been erected on the plat- 
form, in the lecture-room of the Town-hall, for the 
purpose of improving the sound. The reflector con- 
sisted simply of boards, 14 feet in height, and forming 
a semicircle. Several gentlemen cousitered the plan 
as likely to prove successful ; but that remains to be 
seen when the hall is filled. 

Tex THovsanp Pounps Damaces.— At the 
Liverp y0ol Assizes, Novelle » The Mayor of Wigan, 
juan ‘auction brought by a contractor for compensation, 
in consequence of another person being selected to 
perform some W wk, a verdict was entered for the 
plaintiff —damag: s 10,060/. subject to a reference. 
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Pirtar Lerrer-Boxes.—A correspondent says,— | 


—Many persons have been disappointed at their in- , “ Having often experienced grcat inconvenience, and 


ability to visit the Great Manchester Exhibition. 
it not to be regretted that the busy multitudes of 
London, its hosts of artists and skilled artisans “ cun- 
ning to devise curious works,” should not have the 
opportunity of improvement afforded by this grand 
gathering of the works of genius? Unless this class 
of persons, the é/:te of the industrious classes, have 
seen the exhibition, it mizht as well never have taken 
place. et us Londoners petition to be allowed the 
benefit of studying it ere it is scattered and compura- 
tively ineffective. With regard to a building for the 
purpose, could not the Crystal Palace Company confer 
this boon upon the public ? The pictures might be ex- 
hibited on screens, without disturbing any of the exist- 
ing arrangements : pictures, unlike other goods, require 
but a narrow portion of vertical space, and there is the 
requisite light from above. The arrangement of the pic- 
tures as adopted at Manchester, should be preserved as 
nearly as possible, and it should retain its name of the 
* Manchester Exhibition.” Without detracting from 
the skill, energy, ingenuity, and iatelligence of the 
population of Mauchester, it must be allowed that 
the persons by whom works of taste are most likely 
to be appreciated are more nume:ous in London than 
in the manufacturing districts, and if the misszon of 
the undertaking hss been to improve the taste of the 
nation, it must be done in the first instance through 
the classes whose attention has been already in some 
measure directed to refinement, to a delicate discrimi- 
nation of the nice «hades of difference between what is 
merely good, and that which constitutes perfection in 
all that addresses itself to the eye. Aud even asa 
matter of education, such au exhibition is more likely 
to “bring forth fruit”? from among the population 
and visitors of London than of any cther place.—AN 
ARTIST, 
Evecrro-TELEGRAPHIC PRroGRess, — The Medi- 
terranean line has been safely laid between Europe 
and Africa. It extends from Cagliari, on the Sar- 
dinian coast, to Bona, on the coast of Africa. The 
cable, which failed, weighed 8 tons per mile: the 
one now successfully laid weighs only 1) ton per 
mile. ‘The depth of water, for more than half way 
across, is two to two-and-a-half miles. The distance 
is 145 miles. The bed is soft chalk and shells. A 
cable is also about to be laid between ‘Sardinia and 
Malta, and from Malta to Corfu. The Austrian 
Government propose to lay a line from Ragusa, on 
the Adriatic to Alexandria, passing through Corfu, 
so as to complete the entire line through Malta and 
Corfu to Alexandria, bringing Bombay within fifteen 
days of England. In six weeks the Malta line will be 
completed and in six months the Alexandrian. The 
prospectus of the Red Sea Telegraph Company has 
been issued, and well received. The capital is 300,000/. 
in 60,000 shares of 5/. each. The immediate object 
is to lay down a telegraphic cable in the Red Sea 
between Suez and Aden, so as to effect telegraphic 
communication thus far with India at the earliest 
possible moment. This object is expected to be com- 
pleted simultaneously with the Mediterranean tele- 
graph to Alexandria. By this means communica- 
tion with all India will be brought within one week ; 
and by the extension to Kurrachee, which will im- 
mediately follow, hourly communication will be 
established——-In a paper on the Atlantic telegraph, 
by Professor Thompson, read before the British 
Association, at Dublin, it is stated that the cable was 
2,500 miles long, and composed of 270 tons of 
gutta percha, 97 tons of copper, 240 tous of tarred 
yarn, and 1,692 tons of iron, making a total of 
2,300 tons. 


the cable, which would sink in this soft bed, so that 
when it was Jaid ere many years it would be a fossil 
which would be most durable. 

Scuoot or Arr ror Dariincron. — A Branch 
School of Art is about to be established’at Darling- 
ton. 

Tue New Lanpinc-staGe AT LIvERPOOL., — 
A local paper says that, unfortunately, the griat new 
landing-stage at Prince’s-pier, for sea-going steamcrs, 
luggage-boats, and tugs, is io one respect a failure. 
“Owing to the shortness of the bridges by which it 
communicates with the pier, they are practically use- 
less—except a litle before and afier high wa'er—for 
the conveyance of carts, cerriages, or ]: aded vehicles 
of any descrijtion. The angle of inclination is so 


acute, that no available amount of horse-power can | 


draw the loads up, or “steady ” them in going down, 
with sefety ; and there is no rope and capstan to meet 


the ditliculty, as was the case at the old Seacombe | 


slip. Sir Williom Cubitt has been made aware of the 
inconvenivnee, and, accordins to the statement made 
by Mr. Ilornby at the council me:ting last week, he 
has merely advised that the stage should be tried for 


It was highly probable that in the) 
process of time a hard rock would be formed around | 


Is seen others do the same, by arriving at the pillar 


letter-boxes about the time for clearing them, without 
being able to ascertain whether their contents had 
been removed or not, I beg to suggest that one of the 
panels be made moveable, and that the man who 
changes the bag should place a panel in a slot in the 
place of the blank one, with the following words 
written upon it, ‘Cleared for the One, p.m. post’ 
(or whatever the post may be).” 

Want or Seats IN Sr, JAMES’S-PARK.—A com- 
munication has been sent to us, purporting to come 
from ‘The South Water-side Walk of St. James’s- 
park,’ and addressed to Sir Benjamin Hall, com- 
plaining of the want of seats on that side of the park. 
We feel assured the Chief Commissioner of Works 
oply requires such a hint as the preseut to induce him 
to correct this oversight, but we think it more than 
likely that there are few benches in the walk in ques- 
tion compared with those on the opposite side of the 
water only because the orders have not yet been fully 
executed. 

BirMINGHAM Society or Artists.—The annual 
exhibition of this society was opened on the 7th inst. 
The private view took place on the previous Saturday, 
and was numerously attended. The collection of 
works is nearly 550 in number, and is said to be of 
more than average merit. ‘The society have obtained 
the four pictures from the Luxembourg Museum at 
Paris, transferred from the recent exhibition at Edin- 
burgh. Besides the works of meinbers of the society, 
which are numervus, the exhibition coutains works 
by Creswick, Stanfield, H. Pickersgill, F. Goodall, A, 
E. Chalon, A. Cooper, Cooke, Etty, Horsley, Lucy, 
Thomas Faed, Sant, Cox, Anthony, J. P. Kuight, Sir 
John Watson Gordon, O'Neil, Nicol, Desanges, Nie- 
manu, Woolmer, Wingfield, Weigall, and cthers. 

Action oF WATER ON Leap. — Dr. Medlock, for- 
merly a student of Professor Muspratt’s, and now ia 
the metropolis, says a Liverpool paper, has, for many 
months, investigated the action of different waters 
upon lead, and the conclusions he has arrived at are 
entirely at variance with all received opinions. Be- 
cause a water is soft, is no reasou why it should act 
on the metal: the action, it appears, is entirely due 
to the presence of an acid of mitrogen. We give 
Dr. Medlock’s conclusions from his paper, published 
in the Philosophical Magazine: “ Firstly — The 
action of water upon lead is entirely due to the pre- 
sence of nitrous and nitric acids, resulting primarily 
from the decomposition of organic matter, and of 
ammonia coutained in the water. Secondly—Waters 
deprived of these ac ids, and of substances capable of 
producing them, have no action on lead, and may be 
conveyed with perfect safety through leaden pipes, or 
stored in leaden cisterns.” 

Liquiy Measvures.—By the present system of 
beer and other measures used by publicans, the com- 
munity are, I believe, considerable losers, and never 
obtain the quantity paid for: they eannot be filled to 
the top of the measure, or the risk of some being 
overdrawn is iveurred, and do not, I imagine, reach 
the top by the one-eighth of aniuch: even then there 
is generally some spilt—besides the hasty and dis- 
honest system of removing the funnel before the 
liquid has well run through. To obviate all chance of 
| short measure being given, I suggest that beyoud the 
actual limit of the measure there should be a rim of 
about half an inch sloping upwards and outwards : 
there would be then no further liability to the liquid 
| being spilt. ~GaABRieEL. 
| TUNNEL OVER THE MEDLOC K, AT MANCHESTER, 
;—The Manchester corporation are taking up the 
tunnel which was put in about three years ago, to 
| Which is attributed the damage from the heavy floods 
| of August 10, 1856, and August 14, in the present 
year. The tunnel now being removed is an arch of 
10 yards span, the crown of arch being 7 or 8 feet 
above the ordinary water-level, and the entire length 
about 130 yards. This is to be replaced by a cover 
| consisting of 100 cast-iron beams, placed about 5 feet 
apart between centres, with 9-inch arches of purpose- 
made radiating bricks set in lias cement. 
side of the beams will be 12 feet above the ordinary 
level of the river, which will make the available sec- 
| tional area of the new tunnel twice that of the former 
tunnel. The sectional area of opening of the new 
tunnel will be 360 square fect, and the extreme length 
will be 130 yards. The contract has been let to 
| Messrs. J. and H. Patteson, of Manchester, who have 
| commenced the work with activity. 
| Competition IN THE Crry. — The Directors of 
| the Mutual Assurance Company, desiring to rebuild 
| their premises, have instituted a limited competition 
| between five archi ec's, including Mr. Woodthorpe, 
Messrs. Banks end Barry, Mr. Habu, and Mr. Porter, 


Some time in its present condition before any altera- | agreeing to pay each a certain small sum for ex- 
tions are attempted, in order to ascertain the best penses, aud to employ the author of the selected de- 


Way of effecting them.” 


sign. ‘The drawings are now under consideration. 


The vnder- | 


Tue Liverroot Art-Union.—The annual draw- 
ing of prizes in connection with the Art-Union at 
Liverpool, took place on the 10th instaut, in the Nisi 
Prius Court, St. George’s Hall. ‘The report regretted 
that the anticipations entertained last year had not 
been realised, there having been a falling off, instead 
of an increase, in the number of subscribers. This was 
owing in part to the unfavourable season, and in part 
to a difference in the minds of their supporters as to 
the privilege now accorded to prizeholders of making 
their selections at the opening of the exhibition, 
“ Now,” continued the report, “it is feared that the 
small amount of subscriptions will lead at once to a 
return of the former time of selecting, as there ap- 
pears a great probability of the Academy withdraw- 
ing the privileges now granted to the society. 
Another year, however, every effort will be made to 
make it an effective support to the aris in Liverpool. 
The number of subscribers this year is 374: from 
these has been received the sum of 382/. The total 
expenses are 25/7. 193. 3d.; leaving 347/. with a 
small balance of 7/.—354/. to be spent in prizes, 
which have been divided as follows :—One of 507. 
one of 30/. two of 25/. three of 20/. four of 15/7, 
seven of 10/. aud four of 5/.’ A gentleman threw 
out a suggestion that it might be desirable to have a 
second Art-Union at the close of the Exhibition, as 
there would be a number of pictures remaining after 
the present prizeholders had selected theirs and the 
public had purchased. The secretary suggested, that, 
as the choice of the pictures, on the sccond oceasion, 
would be very much diminished, the amount of the 
subscription, also, should be dimin‘shed: it might, 
instead of being a guinea, be hal!-a-guinea. The re- 
port was adopted ; the snggestious to be considered 
by the committee. The drawing was then proceeded 
with in the usual way. 

Raitway Trarric.—The traffic returns of the 
railways in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
Sept. 5, amounted to 516,260/. and for the ecorre- 
sponding week of 1856 to 500,100/. showing an in- 
crease of 16,160/. The gross receipts of the eight 
railways, having their termini in the metropolis, 
amounted for the week, ending as above, to 215,709/. 
and last year to 214,990/. showing an increase of 
719/. The increase on the Eastern Counties amounted 
to 1,580/, on the Great Western to 645/. on the 
London and North-western to 1,470/.—total, 3,695/. 
But from this must be deducted 980/. the decrease on 
the Great Northern ; 267/. on the London and Black- 
wall; 795/. oa the London, Brighton, and South- 
coast; 230/. on the London and South-western ; and 
704/. on the South-eastern; leaving the imerease as 
above, 719/. The receipts on the other lines in the 
United Kingdom amounted to 300,551/. and for the 
corresponding period of 1856 to 285,110/, 

Cork Scnoot or Desicn.—The general meeting 
of the committee of this school took place on the 
4th inst. when a report was read, stating that the 
attendance for the present term iu the central school 
amounted to 121, of whom 40 were female and 8} 
were male students, showing an equal amount with 
the attendance at the same period last year. 400 
were under instruction in the National schools, and 
the fees received for the term amounted to 28/7. 16s. 6d. 
The instruction, class arrangements aud lectures were 
carried on with regularity and efficiency. 

Tue Stream Ferry, Rype.—The works of this 
company on the island side of the Solent were com- 
meuced on Monday last, wader the auspices of Mr. 
Denham, jun. who has the contract for putting down 
the concrete foundation. The quay, which is about 
in the centre of the Esplanade, will be 190 feet in 
width from south to north, aud 600 feet in length 
from east to west, from which a channel will be cut 
so.as to enable the bridge and other craft to come 
alongside at all times of the tide. Should this pro- 
ject answer, it will be a saving of time to those who 
are journeying to and from London. The contractor 
for that portion of the works is Mr. Bennett, one of 
the contractors of the Ryde waterworks; and the 
engineer of the whole is Mr. Thomas Hellyer, of 
Ryde. The first stone of the works will be laid with 
Masonic ceremony on the 29th iustant. 

GNoLt CoLLece.—This establishment, of which 
we have before spoken, is to be incorporated as the 
Western University of Great Britain. It is situated 
in the Vale of Neath, Glamorgansbire, and has for its 
objects, to complete the education of the sons of gen- 
tlemen, above sixteen years of age, in the practical 
applications of science, to the management of land, 
manufactures and commerce—to the public services, 
the professions, aud other pursuits. The resident 
professors appointed include, in mathematies, Arthur 
Cayley, F.R.S. Mechanics, Rev. C. B. Wollaston, 
M.A. Physics, Rev. A. Bath Power, M.A. Che- 
mistry, J. E. D. Rodgers, M.R.C.S. Natural history, 
T’. Spencer Cobbold, M.D. F.L.S. Haman history, the 
Rev. Andrew Wilson, M.A.; and Design, E. H. 
_Wehbnert, member of the New Society of Painters in 
, Water Colours, 








